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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTIN G CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. | 


Set of Works designed to present the chief races of | 
es as they emerge Ay of prehistoric darkness | 
into the light furnished by their earliest recorded | 
words. The Literature dealt with covers a period | 
stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages.] | 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the 
—— EARLE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 


“Js almost a perfect model ofa popular handbook .. . it will aay 
be read thro with enjoyment by many persons who never suspected that 
they could any interest in its subject. ’— Athenaeum. 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. 


MORFILL, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ His book will supply an admirable i éuction to a ic study 
of Slavonic literature. ee “s 


*,” Others in preparation. 








| 
EARLY BRITAIN. | 


NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. 
HUNT. With Map. Fcap.8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Pre- 
bend: SCARTGH, Rector of a. - <eenen 
With Map. Fcap. Bvo, cloth boards, 2s. 6 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 
ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
“Vfany reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of 


our Anglo-Saxon la: , literature, and laws, he cannot d» better than 
study this careful an: conscientious epitome of those subjects.”—Spectator 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. | 
With Two Maps. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 
“ Mach instruction will be found in a small compass.”—Daily Chronicle. 
In preparation. 
SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr.F. 
YORK POWELL. 


POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLU- 
ENCES. By H. G. HEWLETT, Esq 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. each. 
ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By 
the late E. A. PARKES, M.D., 
bat ing Christian oe = conferred a 


The Society for Promoti very 
po —, principally on the poor and on those who have much inter- 
with the t incidentally on persons in all ranks, by the pub- 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES, 


(This Series, which will embrace, when compl 


eted, 
every Diocese in England and Wales, will terme, it | 


History. a perfect library of English Ecclesiasti cal | 


“They contain much valuable information, . 
should be found useful by all.”"—Ti 


NEW VOLUMES. 


» Their contents 


NORWICH. By the Rev. Augustus J essopp, | 


D.D. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WINCHESTER. By the Rev. W. Benham, |. 


B.D. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 
The following Volumes have been already published :— 


CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 


STEPHENS, M.A. With Map and Plan, 2s. 6d. 


DURHAM. By +4 Rev. J.L. Low. With 
Map and Plan. 


veemebindien By the late Rev. G. A. 
POOLE, M.A. With Map. 2s. 6d 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins. 
With Map. 3s. 6d 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones. 
With Map and Plan. 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD. By the Rev. E. Marshall. With 
Map. 2s. 6d. 


YORK. By the Rev. Canon Ornsby, M.A., 
F.8.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 


WORCESTER. By the Rev. I. Gregory 


SMITH and the Rev. PHIPPS ONSLOW 
Map. 3s. 6d. 


LICHFIELD. oe the Rev. W. Beresford. 
With Map. 28. 6d 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, 


[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and 
opular form an Accurate Account of the Great Non- 
Christian jan Religious Systems of the World. } 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 





Tieation of this little manual on personal care ofhealth.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


HEALTH and OCCUPATION. By Ben- 
7 ee WARD RICHARDSON, Esq., M.D., 
&c. 
“The Manuals of Health published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
be in the possession of every family that in a meme 
careless of its own safety and weifare.”—IUustrated 


a) 


FOOD. By Albert J. Bernays, Esq., F.C.S., 


ear could be better than Dr, Bernays’ little work ; and we cordially 
A to everyone who finds it necessary to cousider cither his 
his purse.”—Church Times. 


WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. 
By W. NOEL HARTLEY, F.RS.E., F.OS,, &. 


“ The present volume, from the pen of Mr. Hartley, is well fitied to become 
& recognised authority, friend, and companion in every home in — . 
0. 


THE. HABITATION in RELATION to 
BLD. FACS. Professor of Militery Hergione me ths 
‘essor t 
Amy Medical School, Netley. ne 
“One of those 


and acted on by every Code Urophie 





Is which should be studied 


NEW VOLUME. 


| BUDDHISM inCHINA. BytheRev.S. Beal, 
Rector of Wark, Northumberland. 


The following have been already published :— 


BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life 


and Teachings of Gauta the Buddha. By T. W. 
RHYS DAVIDS. With Map. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Pro- 


fessor ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the British 
Museum. With Map. 


HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. 
With Map. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. 
STOBART. With Map. 


THE CORAN: its Composition and Teach- 
ing, and the Testimony it rs to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S. 








LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W. C.; 43, 
26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, S.W.; axp 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 





| CHINA. By Professor Robert K. Douglas, 


of the British Museum. With Map and Eight Full- 
page Illustrations and several Vignettes. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

“It is without exception the very best elementsry work on China with 
which we are acquainted in any Evropenn language. . Although we 
possess innumerable volumes on subjects connected with China, we bave 
not until now a thoroughly trnstworthy book covering the whole ground in 
a simple clementary manner.”— Nature. 


| RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted 
from the German of Lankenau and Oelnitz. By 
Mrs. CHESTER. With Map and Three Full-page 
woodcuts and Vignettes. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


supplies « work that has long been feit, and supplies that want most 


eatioteanettly.” "— Academy. 
HEROES OF SCIENCE. 


[The aim of these Volumes. which will be followed by 
others on wen. ag wy &c.,is to Fak by 
way of selected Biographies, the progress ss of Science 
from the beginning of the Inductive Method until the 

sent Day. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, each. 
NEW VOLUME. y 
MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the Government Col- 
lege, Lahore. 
The following Volumes have been already published :— 
CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, 
Esq., F.R.S.E., Caius College, Cambridge. With 
several Diagrams. 
BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS and GEO- 
Leasers. by Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, 


“This should be a useful book for beginners.” — Morning Post, 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. J.C. Morton, B.A., 
se of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 


Diagrams. 
“Mr. Morton’s book is highly interesting.”—Saturday Review. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 
ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. Crown 8vo, 


_ am? ste alien ca) 
te literary merits are ve 
ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author 


of “The Life and Reign of Richard ITI.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
** The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addl- 
tion to the stock of historic manuals.”— Athenaeum, 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. 


Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow 
School, &c. Cloth boards, 4s. 


“Full of exceedingly interesting and _+ matter.”—Guardian. 
*.* Others in n preparation. 


ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 


ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the 


Fall of Nineveh. By the late GEORGE SMITH, 
Esq., of the British Museum. 


BABYLONIA, THE HISTORY of. By the 
late GEORGE SMITH, Pa. of the British Museum. 
Edited by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE. 


EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. 
By 8. BIRCH, LL.D., &c. 


GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of ASIA 
MINOR. By W.S. W. VAUX, M.A., F.R.8. 


PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Arab Conquest. By W.8. W. VAUX, M.A., F.R.S. 














SINAI, from the Fourth ek Dynasty 
to the Present SPENCER 
PALMER, Major R.E., F.R.A'S 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
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HE LATE FRANK HATTON. 


MEMORIAL PRIZE. 


Some friends and fellow-workers of the late FRANK HATTON propose 
to create, in honour of his memory, an Annual a. to be held by the 
Students of the Royal School of Mines and Normal College of Science, 
=k, Kensington, and to be called ** THE FRANK HATTON 2 MEMORIAL 

RIZ 


The Council have, in a special order, signified their approval of the pro- 
Ject, and recommend that the Prize be given for Organic Chemistry, in 
‘which important branch of science the late Mr, FRANK HATTON more 
especially distinguished himself at South Kensington. 


The intention of the proposers of this Memorial is twofold. While 
perpetuating the memory of a student whose useful and brilliant career 
wes cut short almost at its commencement, and during a notable scientific 
expedition in the interior of Borneo, it is hoped that this Memorial Prize 
will encourage others of the same College and School to special exertion in 
Chemical research, 


Subscriptions may be forwarded to Dr. HODGKINSON, at the Royal School 
of Mines, South Kensington, or to “THE FRANK HATTON PRIZE FUND,” 
London and Provincial Bank, Sussex-place, 8.W. 


Subscriptions aunty anes, £139, 














[EXCAVATION S at EPHESUS on the 
SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA. 

The Committee formed to carry on Dag tions h ly passed 

the following resolution :—** That it is desirable in the i of Art and 





Archaeology that the Site of the Topic be thoroughly excavated.” 

It is, therefore, proposed to renew the excavations as soon as possible 
under the direction of Mr, J, T. WOO: 

Subscriptions are received by Sir Joun LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Hon. 
Treasurer, 15, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and by Messrs. HERRIES, PARQUBAR 
& Co., 16, Bt, "James’s-street, Piccadilly. 

A. J, B, Be overages dt ene 
T. HAYTER Lewis, Hor 


Rexat HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
11, CHANDOS-STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
THURSDAY, 20TH NOVEMBER, at 8 Pa. 


The LORD ABERDARE, President, in the Chair, 
Mr. OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., F.R.Hist,9., will read a Paper on ** THE 
COMMERCIAL TREATY between ENGLAND and FRANCE in 1786.” 


P. EDWARD Dov, Secretary. 





MEMORY & — 


ya Contributes to Success ? 
men Causes Failure in Life 


A Good Memory. 


btain from Pror. LOISETTES 
HAT can all o m PROF. ? 
Discoveries ? A Good Memory. 
OR- 


[= PHYSIOLOGICAL “ART of NEVER F 
Lovalitios "or " Assoctatic = d ween e 
** Localities,” or ** tions” 0: n 

memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
better. aa book ae in a ~~. 


Prospec oo. Mr. 
RICHARD » A. ROCTOR, =. AN OREW v WILSON, 
— a who have studied the system. 
Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind- Wandering commences every Monday at 3 P.M. 
An Evening Class every Tuesday at 8 P.M. Great 
inducements to Correspondence Classes in above in all 
arts of the world. Lectures in Families of the 
obility. Also Private Lessons by Post and by Per- 
sonal Instruction. 
Professor LOISETTE, 87, NEw OxrorD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’ 5), Lonpon, W.C. 


R. MONCURE D. CONWAY, M.A., 


having resigned the position of ——- to the South Place 

Keligious Society. Finsbury, the Committee will be hap) ppy to enter into 

wit | WILLING to FILL the VACANCY thus 

bar ey So For further particulars apply to Mr. GEORGE HICKSON, 20, Smith- 
eld 


PRIVATE LECTURES to LADIES on the 


HISTORY of ITALIAN PAINTING, with especial reference to the 
Fictueee in the National Gallery, will be given during the Winter, at the 
USES of Mr. HENKY ROCHE, in Brompton-:quare and near Portman- 
jong by Miss E.FARNELL: Address, Miss E, FARNELL, 20, Edith- 


road, West Kensington, W. 
PLAS HEN, CRICCIETH, NORTH 


WALES.—Mr, F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of University Collego, 
Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), takes a 
few PUPILS. Age under 16, Pupils can iearn German and Drawing, and 
can ride if desired. The place is remarkably | healthy. 


(ppton COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The office of MISTRESS is VACANT. Candidates are invited to send in 
Applications with Testimonials, or other evidence of fitness, not later than 
JANUARY 87H, 1885, to the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22, Gloucester. 
place, Hyde-park, W., from whom further information may be obtained. 


Re XAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


APPLICATIONS for the ACADEMY’S TODD PROFESSORSHIP of the 
CELTIC LANGUAGES, which is now vacant, must be sent in to the 
SEORETARY of COUNCIL before the 30TH of NOVEMBER, 

All Particulars the P. hip can 
TREASURER of the ACADEMY, at 19, Dawson-steeet, Dublin. 


OTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


Wanee. an ASSISTANT MASTER for this School. 
must hold the Art Class Teacher’s or Third 
LGetae Certificate (Group 1); he must be prepered to give general assistance 
to the head Master in the instruction of the various classes, 

As arule the Teacher’s time wil be unoccupied from 12.30 to 7 o'clock 
Pp m., on each working-day. No classes are held on Saturdays. 

Applications, stating age of d with i ials and works of 
recent date, to Le addressed to the SECRETARY, School of Art, Notting- 
ham, must be sent in not later, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25TH, 1834, 

HENRY A. GOODYER, Secretary. 


gannusess SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


ny eee = “4, 
r of Boy: 


mbe 8, 113,—Moor and Sea Air. 
PREPARATION ba UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by | by the Mined College Association, 
Limited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age and ata moderate 
cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Ledging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
Long Vacation), inc’ —— all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A, 
Degree, are £84 per ann 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


f | YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION we a PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
time Fellow and Tutor of Worcester ¢ ollege, Oxford, First and Becond 
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Salary according 




















10 CURATORS of MUSEUMS and COL. 


T° LECTORS of CURIOSITIES.— BE DISPOSED OF, a La nd 
ae PRIVATE COLLECTION of MINERALS and AGATES, FOSSILS 

SHELLS.—Address Mrs. E, M., care of Messrs. Harvey, Alsop, and 
} ty Solicitors, 9, Fenwick-street, Liverpool. 


L_®SS0NS in OIL PAINTING.—An 


ARTIST is desirous of obtaining a few more PUPILS, for Still-life, 
Landscape, or Figure; has been a Student at the National Gallery for 
several years, and also a member of the Sculpture Gallery at the British 
oa Ley 6 ~ ae plication,—address, care of M. F, C., 

Je Ne 


Bo0KS and LIBRARIES purchased to 

















Class Classics. First Class in Law and Nodern History,and A. F. J, FORD, 
aon sa,» M.. .A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Fees from 150 to 
"0 duinean. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 


SHIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN by this COLLEGE in 1870, 
1876, 1880, 1882, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in |381 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior 7 —For prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Head-Master, A. W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


O NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE 


EDITOR3, PUBLISHERS, &c.—A skilled TRANSLATOR (FRENCH 
and ITALIAN) SEE KS E MPLO YMENT ae. such. Has published ; cou!d 
undertake Reviewing, &e, TRANS, care of Messrs. 
O'Connor & Co., 5, Conk-street, Cork, 














any amount for prompt cash. Utmost value given. Di 
sien, -ail —_ pF toe visited. ish for 

forwa' stablis 2, Largest stock in th 
poeta Sun Buildings, Bradford. oe County: ° ‘waren 


NORWICH. —Chippendale, “Oak, "Silver, 


Oriental, Wedgwood, Pietures, Pottery, &c. ré —B. SAMUBL, 
37 and 39, Timber-hill, usually has | specimens of | interest. ; 








pry TING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 
TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
have pleasure in offering their services as General Letterpress Print 
Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
ion of initial letters, head and tail ‘pieces, and ornamental borders, in 





197 CENTURY ART SOCIETY. —The 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the CONDUIT STREET 


GALLERIES from 10 to 6, FREEMAN and MARRIOTT, Secretaries 
- . - 


addition to large founts of type. both modern and old style, and - n assort. 
ment of foreiga and English hand and — made pa eir com- 





oe, < ane are ~y to undertake the best class of besnvedh ont oa éditions 


facilities are offered for ~~ La (illustrated or other- 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work, 


UNIVERSITY _ OF LONDON. 


The following are the dates at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 1885 will COMMENCE ;— 
Rese Ate. wa = January 12, and Mentos, June 15. 
BACHELOR of ARTS.—Intermediate, Monday, July 20. 
B.A,, iy, October 
MASTER of ARTS. —Branch’ a Monday. Janel; Branch IL, 
June 8; Branch III., Monday, June 15, 
DOCTOR of LITERATURE.—Intermediate, Monday, "June 1. 1 
D.Lit., » December 1, 


SCRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS,—Tuesday, December 2. 
BACHELOR of SCIENCE — Monda: Ty 20, 


B.Sc., Mo , Octo! 
DOCTOR of SCIENCE.—Within the first twenty-one a of June. 
BACHELOR of LAWS. -— — ate, } Monday, January 5. 
DOCTOR of LAWS.—Tuesday, January 20, 
BACHELOR of MEDICINS. o- uiaaineny 7 Stentite, Monday, July 2), 
Intermedia or, — rh 
M.B., Monday, Nov 
BACHELOR of SURGERY.—Tuesday, December . 
MASTER in SURGERY.—Monday, | ee . 
DOCTOR of MEDICINE.—Monday, December 7. 
SUBJECTS RELATING to PUBLIC HEALTH .—Monday, Bocember l4th. 
BACHELOR of MUSIC.—Intermediste, Monday, December 
B. » Monday, ber 21. 
DOCTOR of MUSIC,—Intermediate, Monday, December 14, 
D.Mus., Monday, December 21. 
ART, &c., of TEACHING.—Tuesday, March 3, 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be 
obtained on application to “* The Registrar of the University of London, 
Burlington-gardens, London, W.” a - 

RTHUR MILMAY, M.A.,, Regis 

November I4ih, 1884. iia 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its Smoclionce in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is jargely . yp by the Trustees of the 

British Museum, t alaeographical, Numismatical, 

i uarian, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
g Publishers. 


Monday, 





—.. 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Illustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving, considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any o' ject, au 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of iutermediate persons.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873 





To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 


“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
~ a With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
ess. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
mo ) PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, British Mail, che Printing Times, 
the Furniture bnennen a — high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities th COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUC? ION < PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether [!!ustrated or 
ain, Estimates furnished t ojectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, Printing and Publishing. —74 to 76, Great Queen-st., London, W. 














CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Magazines, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 
tothe amount of £5 sent carriage free to avy part of the United Kingdom. 
Catalogues gratis and post free. 

London: ,GILBERT & FIGLD, 
strect, E.C. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch 








All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS oF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Literal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, __ 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 


New and Forthcoming Publications. 


Just ready, at all Libraries. 
MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Mystery. 


B. L. FARJEON, Author of “The House of 
White ite Shadows,” “ Grif,” &c. 8 vols., price 31s. 6d. 





On December 4, at all Libraries. 
MR. FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


JOHN FORD: his Faults and his Follies. 
By FRANK BARRETT, ane of “Folly Morri- 
son,” &c. 2 vols., price 12s. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 2is. 
MR. JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. By JOHN i Avaustus 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, price 6s. each vol. 
A NEW EDITION oO Me . FITZGERALD 


COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, 
London under the Four Georges. By J. RITZ- 
GERALD MOLLOY, ‘Auinan ot of “The Life and 
Adventures of Peg Woffington,” &c. (Jn the press. 

*.* Vol. I., com geting “COURT LIFE BELOW 

STAIRS ; or, London under George I. and II.,’’ will be 

ready early in J: anuary. 


NEW AnD CARA euros AMY NOVELS 
POPULAR AUTH 


Each Ra crown 8vo, cloth extra, pew 8s. 6d. 


1. FOLLY MORRISON. ByFrank Barrett, 
Author of “ Little Lady Linton,” “ John Fond, fe 


2. GRIF: a a7 of Australian Life. 4 * 
FARJEON, Author of “Grceat Porter 
Biante," &e. (Shortly. 


LONDON : —— & DOWNEY, 12, YorkK STREET, 
VENT GARDEN, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 
COURT of BERNADOTTE. By GEORGIANA, 
BARONESS BLOOMFIELD, Author of ** Reminis- 
cences of Court and — Life.” 2vols., demy 
8vo, with Portraits, 28s 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LE RS and 
DESPATCHES, a Selection from, wi orplene- 
tory notes. By Coptate the Hon. D. BING. ° 
3 vols., demy 8vo, 4 

“The selection from "the voluminous co ondence 
of the First Napoleon which Captain finehen has 
pease before us forms a book nearly as amusing as his 
ively work on the ‘ a of the Bonapartes,’ and 
of more serious interest: ere was no need for him to 
take a tone of apology for a hackneyed subject. If 
everything were known about him that could be known, 

Napoleon would still remain a fascinating —o So 

long as human nature continues unaltered, the o- 

ter of a man with such a genius for enslaving, figura- 

tively, as well as literally, his fellow-men, must be 
worth studying.” —Saturday Review, 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. By 
Professor BLACKIE. Demy 8vo. [Next week, 














NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
On November 15th, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN, 
By F, MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” ‘To Leeward,” “A Roman 
Singer,” &e. 


Cuarman & Hat, L Lirrep, Henrietta-street, W.C. 
NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAYS. 


[)PRIE and her STRANGE ACQUAINT- 


Ps CES. A very curious story, almost true. ys the Rev. J. 
KOFTS, author of ** Flowers with Roots,” Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 5s., post free. 

he “Certainly, since Alice in Wonderland, there has never appeared a 
——e. Fairy Tale than these ‘Adventures of Effie. The beautifully 
rawa pictures are by Gordon Browne, and the get up is capital 


FLOWERS with ROOTS. By the same 


cloth, Py man Being Allegories and Sermons for Children. Price 2s, 64., 


“The allegories would 








y charm apy childish audience.” 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS; its 


Origin and Progress. By MASON JACKSON, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with 150 Illustrations, 16s, 


THE MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER. By enone oon ol 2 waite -» crown 8vo, 2is, 
“ These volumes contain 


of 
and anecdotes, written in . mone a Jocular style, a Glover is always 
cheerful and never didactic.”— Athenaeum. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


PEG WOFFINGTON: with PicTURES of the PERIOD in which she 

LIVED, By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Author of “* Court Life Below 

Stairs,” &c. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 
** Peg Woffington makes a most interesting central figure, round which 
Mr. Molloy has made to revolve a varied and picturesque panorama of 
London life in the mivdle of the eighteenth century.” 

G. A. & in Illustrated News. 

“Mr. Molloy gives a series of vivid pictures of the period in which Peg 
Woffington lived, and of the men and manners of that time.”—Graphic. 

“ These volumes are very bly written, In dealing with the literary 
and dramatic personages of the period, Mr. —- is a faithful chronicler 
not only in spirit, but also as to facts.”—St. James’s Gasette. 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYLON.” By Surgeon- 
General MUNRO, M.D., C.B., Author of ** Reminiscences of Military 
Service with the 931d Sutherland Highlanders,” 1 vol., 7s, 6d. 


“In this delightful cruise Dr. Munro saw much that was picturesque and 
interesting. The book will give pleasure to many readers,”—Post, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 


Rev. W. O. PEILE, Author of “‘ Tay.” 3 vols, 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of ** Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 
BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ** Kitty,” “‘ Bridget,” &c, 2 vols, 
“This tale is pleasantly told. The author's pen is Prolific of description, 
and the dainty setti:g of her drama is very effective.” —A thenveum 


“*Love and irage’ is very ay, written, The author’s style is far 
above the average.”— Morning 


. 
JOY. By May ‘Crommelin, Author 
of “Queenie,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A powerfully written tale. The plot is dramatic and full of human 
interest, There is much to commend in this novel.”— Morning Post. 
“ This — is of the melodramatic order, a some excellent scenes, 
and "— St. James's Gazette. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “* The Future Marquis,” &c. 3 vols, 
“This novel is striking, amusing, and full of surprises, The s — v4 
raphically written and abounds in stirring i It is 
Boo et hat degerves to be read.”— Post. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Rentsteh, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” “ wild Hyacinth,’ "&e. Svols. [Meat week, 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** Donovan,” &c. SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION. | vol., 6s, 
|Next week, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each pane complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
ly), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
sir J. G *StLBERT. MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J. LASLETT PO POTT, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam gat Nature and Human —_ History. By Amelia B. 
Nat ‘a s. 
‘ohn Halifax, Gentleman Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent -_ the ‘Cross. By| NoChurch. By F. W. Robinson. 
Eliot Warburto’ Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie. By Miss ‘Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 
Woman's Thoughts about; AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By , the Author of ¥ 
* John Halifax. Agnes. y Mrs. Oliphant 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | A hy Life, By the Author of 
Sam Blick’s Wise Saws ‘John Halifax 
Cardinal 





























inal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon's New y ca. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author] Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
of ‘ John Halifax Donald, LL.D. 
Leigh Hunt's Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of ‘John Halifax 
Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs.| Donald, L 
Oliphant. A Brave a “By the Author of 
The Englishwomar in ltaly. By| ‘John Halifax.’ 





Mrs, Gretton. Hannah. By the Author of * John 
othing New. By the Author of| Halifax.’ 
‘John Halifax.’ Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret, The Unkind Word. By the Author 


The Valley of a Hundred Fires, of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh.  * Little Lady. y E. Frances 
Studies from Life, By the Author of Bh gs 
‘John Halifax.’ Junior. By ae aan, 
Grandmother’s Money. By F. W.) Life of Marie Anto! By 


Robinson. fessor - Yonge 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors Sir Gibbie. By ‘Genee MacDonald, 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author LL.D. 
ot ‘ John Halifax.’ Young Mrs. Jardine. By tho Auther 
Lae Misérables. By Victor Hugo. of * John Halifax.’ 
Olave's. By the Author of} Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B, 
, sanite a Cross. + ds. 
Lost anid Baved. By the Hon. Mrs.| It was a Lover and his Lass. By 
N 


Mrs. Oliphant. 
‘ eke — nt Heal Lord Byron, 














Chester; PHILLIPSON & GOLDER, 


TRUBNER & CO’S 
se » 


NOW READY, 
Small 4to, pp. xx—194, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 21s. 





AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S POPULAR POEM, 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA 


Or, the Great Renunciation. 


The Illustrations being taken from Photographs o 
Buddhist Sculpture and Frescoes found in 
Ancient Ruins in India. 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
“ TRUBNERS ORIENTAL SERIES.”’ 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.W. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


2 vols., post 8vo, pp. evili—242 and viii—370, with specially 
prepared Map, cloth, 24s, 


BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 


Translated from the Chinese of HKIUEN TSAING (A.D. 629), 


By Samuel Beal, 


Professor of Chinese, University College, London, (Now read 











Post 8vo, pp. xil—274, cloth, 9s, 


THE LIFE of the BUDDHA and the 
EARLY HISTORY of his ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan Werks in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Bstan-Hgyur, 
followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten 


Translated By W. Woodville Rockhil], 











Secor.d Secretary, U.S. Legation in China, [Now rea 
Post 8vo. 
THE SANKHYA APHORISMS 
of KAPILA. 
With Ilustrative Extracts from the C 
By James R. Ballantyne, LL. D., 
late Principal of the Benares College, | NVearly ready 
Post 8vo. 


MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 
The Ordinances of Manu. 


Trauslated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction by the late 


Arthur Coke Burnell, Ph.D., C.I.E 


Completed and Edited by 


Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., 
Columbia College, New York. (Nearly ready’ 





NEW VOLUME OF 
“ TRUBNER’S COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED 
GRAMMARS.” 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi—!44, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of 


the PALI LANGUAGE. 
By E. Muller, Ph.D. 


Oblong 38mo, pp. xxii— 232, ‘cloth, os. 


PERSIAN for TRAVELLERS. 
By Alexander Finn, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 


H.B.M. Consul at Resht, 
Part I1—RUDIMENTS of GRAMMAR. 
Part Il.—ENGLISH-PERSIAN VOCABULARY. 
(Now ready 





Demy 8vo. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION 
In its Application to the Three Oceans of 
ater, Air, and Ether. 


By the late J. Scott Russell, M.A., F.R.SS. 


London and Edinburgh. th Nearly read 


SAMUEL BUTLERS WORKS. 
Op. 1.—EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. 5s. 
Op. 2.—THE FAIR HAVEN. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 3.—LIFE and HABIT. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 4.—EVOLU LION, OLD and NEW. 10s. 6d. 
Op. 5.—UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY, 7s. 6d. 
Op.6.—ALPS and SANCTUARIES of PIEDMONT 


and the CANTON TICINO, 21s. 
“Op. 7.—SELECTIONS trom Ops. 1—6, and REMARK* 


on ROMANES’ MENTAL EVOLUTION. 7s, 6d 








Hurst & Bracxerr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ae 


Lonpox: TRUBNER & CO., Lupcate Hit, 
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AICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 





In 2 vols., 30s. 


EDMUND 
YATES: 


His Experiences and 
Recollections. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND VIGNETTES. 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF 


Count d'Orsay, A. Hayward, Louis Napoleon, 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne, President 
Grant, Lord Westbury, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Lord Chelmsford, George Lewes, Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, Charles Kean, Henry Irving, Charles Kemble, 
Mrs. Keeley, Mathews, Liston, Macready, Toole, 
Sothern, Miss O'Neil, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
Boucicault, Braham, Ainsworth, Disraeli, Charles 
Dickens, Shirley Brooks, Miss Braddon, Buchanan, 
Burnand, Mortimer and Wilkie Collins, Dr. Doran, 
George Eliot, Bret Harte, Theodore Hook, Lord 
Houghton, the Jerrolds, Mark Lemon, Charles 
Lever, Longfellow, Lover, Lord Lytton, Dr. 
Maginn, Miss Mitford, Thos. Moore, Jane Porter, 
Charles Reade, G. A. Sala, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Cruikshank, Leech, Mulready, and many others. 





EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS. 1798-1815. Hitherto unpublished. 
Edited. with Introduction and Notes, by the Right 
Hon. LORD BRABOURNE. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 
FROMthe OLD WORLDtotheNEW. 


CONTENTS: Fifty Years Ago—Early Experiences— 
Journalism and Fashion—A Modern Drama—Play an 
Players—Two Banquets—General Grant—New York 
Society—Courts, Crimes, and Punishments—Law and 
Lawyers — Boston — Distinguished Characters — The 
Clover Club- Buffalo. Niagara, and Chicago—Wander- 
ings—The President—From Utah to Liverpool—Men of 
Mark—Sir Alexander Cockburn—Well-known People— 
Eastbourne, Past and Present—&c., &c. 


In 1 vol., 6s. 


ATHEISMandthe VALUEof LIFE: 


Five Studies in Contemporary Literature. The 
Professor in the Pulpit— Tennyson under the 
Shadow—George Eliot on the Human Destiny— 
Natural_ Religion — Atheistic Methodism. B 
W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life ‘Worth 
Living?’ &c, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY MRS. SPEEDY. 


MY WANDERINGS in the 


SOUDAN. By Mrs. T.C.S.SPEEDY. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLEVEDEN.” 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and 


the NORTHERN SEA. By MARY LINS 
Author of “Tales of the North Riding,” xe 


In 8 vols. 


THE WHITE WITCH. 


“A novel of great and sustained interest; one of 
those novels very difficult to read without looking at 
the ending long before it is reached, the excitement 
being pitched at so high a key, and the secrets of the 
story so well preserved in the telling of it. To all 
7 << pane ey in which the 

“ial influence is well preserved, we commend th 
charming ‘ White Witch.’ ”—St. Stephen’s Review. aa 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN,” &c. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of “Probation,” “ Ki Liv 99 es 
Wellfields,” &c. ae 





RtcHarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlin ton-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD & Co. 





THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Com- 


plete Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific and 
Recreative. An entirely New Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten, 
Imperial 16mo, 734 pp. With upwards of 609 Illustrations and Ten 
Vignette Titles printed in Gold, Price 8s, 6d., handsomely bound. 
(Just ready. 
*," Many impr ts are included in this Edition, the principal of 
which comprise the Latest Laws of Lawn Tennis, Football, Cricket, Chess, 
4c.; additions to the Articles on Rowing, Billiards, &c.,and an entirely 
new Article on Cycling. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of 


CARPENTRY. By THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E, Sixth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged, by E. WYNDHAM 
TARN, M.A., Architect. 4to, with 61 Plates and Portrait of the 
Author. (Just ready. 


FARM ENGINEERING (COM- 


PLETE TEXT-BOOK of); comprising Practical Treatises on Draining 
and Embanking; Irrigation and Water Supply; Farm Roads, Fences, 
and Gates; Farm Buildings; Barn Imp! and Machines; Field Im- 
pl and Machines; Agricultural Surveying, Levellirg, &c. By 
JOHN SCOTT, Editor of the “ Farmers’ Gazette,” late Professor of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy at the Royal Agr cultural College, 
Cirencester, &c. In 1 Vol., about 1,300 pp., with upwards of 690 Illus- 
trations, 12s., strongiy half-bound. [Just ready. 


THE WORKS MANAGER'S 


HAND-BOOK of MODERN RULES, TABLES, and DATA for En- 
gineers, Millwrights, and Boiler Makers; Tool Makers, Machinists, and 
Metal Workers; Iron and Brass Founders, &c. By W. 8S. HUTTON, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Medium 8vo, about 400 pp. 
(Nearly ready. 
*.* In the above Work the Weights of the various Metals are given to 
the New Standard Gauges. 


TABLES, MEMORANDA, and 


CALCULATED RESULTS, for MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS, &c. Selected and arranged by FRANCIS SMITH. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 256 pp. Waistcoat pocket size, 
Is, 6d., limp leather, gilt edges. (Ready. 


THE ART of LEATHER MANU- 


FACTURE; beirg a Practical Handbook in which the operations of 
Tanning, Currying, avd Leather Dressing are fully described, and many 
recent Processes introduced, with a Description of the Arts of Glue Boil- 
ing, Gut Dressing, &c. By ALEXANDER WATT, Author of * The Art 
of Soap Making,” &c, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, [Just ready. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to BOOT 


and SHOE MAKING, including Measurement, Last-fitting, Cutting- 
out, Closing, and Making, with a Description of the most approved 
Machinery, &c. By JOHN B. LENO, late Editor of *' St. Crispin ” and 
the ** Boot and Shoe Maker.” Crown 8vo, with numerous I!lustrations, 
(Un the Press. 


THE PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 











TICE of LEVELLING. By F. W. SIMMS, M.Inst.C.E, Seventh 
Edition, With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. vo, &s. 6d., 
cloth, (Ready. 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY 


SCIENTIFIC SERIES. New Volumes and New Editions, 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEYING. By Prof. John 


SCOTT (being the Seventh and Concluding Volume of Scott’s ‘* Farm 





Engineering Text-Books”). With 62 Diagrams, Is. 6d. [Ready. 
BRICKWORK. By F. Walker, certified by the 

Science and Art Dep in Building C jon, Solid Geo- 

metry, &c. 1s, 6d. (Ready. 


THE BOILER-MAKER’S READY RECKONER.. By 
JOHN COURTNEY, Author of “‘ The Boiler-Maker’s Assistant.” Re- 
vised and Edited by D. KINNEAR CLARK, C.E. Second Edition, 
with Additions, 4s, cloth limp; or 5s, strongly half bound. (Ready. 


THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S, SAW MILLER’S, and 
IMPORTER'S FREIGHT BOOK and ASSISTANT. By WILLIAM 
RICHARDSON; together with a Chapter on ‘‘ Speeds of Saw-Mill 
Machinery,” by M. POWIS BALE, M.Inst.M.E., A.M.Inst.C,E. ; 
and a London Price List for, Timber and Deal Sawing, &c. 
1884, 3s, (Ready. 

THE COMPENDIOUS CALCULATOR; or, Easy and 
Concise Methods of performing the various Arithmetical Operations 
required in C ial and Busi Tra ti By DANIEL 


O'GORMAN. Twenty-sixth Edition, carefully Revised by C, 
NORRIS. 3s. cloth limp; or 3s. 6d. strongly halfbound. [Ready. 


STEAM and MACHINERY MANAGEMENT. A 
and E ical M 








Guide to the Arrang of Machin- 
ery, with Hints on Construction and Selection. By M. POWIS 
BALE, M.Inst.M.E. 2s, 6d. [ Ready. 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. By Adam Hammond. 


Fifth Edition, carefully Revised, with Additions. 1s. 6d. [Ready. 


MATERIALS and CONSTRUCTION, A Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of 
Works of Construction. By FRANCIS CAMPIN, C.F. Second 
Edition, Revised. 3s, (Ready. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 
7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By 
E.P.ROE. With os Fua-peee and other 
exquisite Illustrations, drawn by William Hamilton 
Gibson and Frederick Die! engraved by Wel- 
lington, Whitney, Hoskin, Wolf, Tinkey, and F. 
Pettit. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt-edges, 24s, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” &c, 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 

MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 
JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor’s 


Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 3 vols,, crown 
8vo, 3is. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, nearly ready. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2is. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and TIMES 


of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH, M.A., Rector of 
Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St, 
Paul’s. Based on en ee ae and the 
oe of Personal ends. By STUART 





New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN 


Portraits of the One Hundred greatest Men of 
History, reproduced from Fine and Rare Steel 
Engravings. With Biograpbies. General Intro- 
duction by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISH- 
ING for SALMON, ‘TROUT, and GRAYLING; 
with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History, 
By EDWARD HAMILION, M.D., F.LS., &, 
Tilustrated by a Mezzotint Engraving py Francis 
Seymour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts. Small 

ost 8vo, printed on handsome paper by Whitting- 
| ood cloth extra, 6s. 


SOME HERETICS of YESTERDAY, 
By S. E. HERRICK, D.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8s. 
CoNTENTS: Tauler and the Mystics— Wicklif—John 
Hus—Savonarola— Latimer— Cranmer— Melancthon— 
Knox — Calvin — Coligny — William Brewster —John 


esley. 


ENSLAVED: a Novel. By Robert 
J. LANGSTAFF pE HAVILLAND, M.A, 3vois., 
crown 8vo0, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN. By Pauline D. Townsend. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. Forming the New Volume of 
the Series of * Biographies of the Great Musicians.” 


Small crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth extra, 2s. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


by REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, the Clerk- 
Assistant of the House of Commons. Sixth and 
Enlarged Edition. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of TRAVEL in 


AUSTRALIA, AMERICA, and EGYPT. By 
RICHARD TANGYE, 290pp., over 80 Illustrations. 


OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS: a 


Short History of the Four Georges, embracing the 
Period 1714-1830. By B. C. SKOTTOWE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with several Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MARY HARRISON’S COOKERY BOOK. 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


THE SKILFUL CvOK: a Practical 
Manual of Modern Experience. By Miss MARY 
HARRISON. First-class Diplomée of the National 
Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THREE NEW JUVENILES. 
THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY 


BOOK. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. With 
numerous Illustrations by Miss Rosina Emmett, 
Illustrator of “ Pretty Peggy.” Square 16mo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 

KERABAN the INFLEXIBLE. 
Small post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

QUEER STORIES. By Edward 
EGGLESTON, Author of “The Hoosier School- 
boy,” &c. 12mo, 4s.6d. _ 

London : - 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szarte, & RivinoToN, 
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LITERATURE. 


Human Intercourse. By 
Hamerton. (Macmillan.) 


Tas is one of a class of books which it is 
pleasant and profitable to discuss while read- 
ing them part by part, but which it is neither 
pleasant nor profitable to attempt to review 
asa whole. It is an example of moral essay 
writing pure and simple, and it appears to 
me that the chief peculiarity of the moral 
essay—the essay unalloyed by critical theor- 
ising or historical dissertation—is that it 
leaves no definite outline impression of itself 
upon the reader’s mind. The thoughts are 
not worked into any system that the memory 
can reconstruct ; they are scattered about, or 
given, at best, loosely connected. And it 
results therefrom (this result being, perhaps, 
the very reason why essayists are often more 
influential and stimulating than other writers) 
that every mind absorbs just as much or as 
little as it can do with ease, the much or 
little being speedily transmuted into some- 
thing belonging no longer to the writer, but 
to the reader. The real moral essayist—the 
one who deals with abstract questions, not the 
person who works into elaborate intellectual 
pattern his historical, artistic, and ‘philoso- 
phical notes—is essentially the same as the 
man during whose conversation we feel men- 
tally and morally enriched and stimulated, 
but of whose discourse we are altogether at a 
loss to give a precise account. Once his back 
is turned we find it difficult to tell what he 
did say or what he did not say ; and yet this 
man may have been more useful to us than the 
teacher every one of whose items of informa- 
tion could be duly registered in a copybook. 
This, to my mind, is the case with all essayists 
of the class to which Mr. Hamerton belongs ; 
and it is most of all the case when, as with 
the book under review, the subject is as vast 
and vague as the treatment is unsystematic. 
Hence I hope I may be let off giving a 
regular account of this book, or passing upon 
it any regular judgment. The nearest ap- 
proach to a professed review of Mr. Hamerton’s 
new book would be the remark that it con- 
tains, on the one hand, a large amount of 
those truisms which seem inevitable in 
treatises on human conduct, and on the other 
d a large amount of originally thought- 
out notions and individually felt impressions 
which cannot fail to awaken the reader’s 
sympathy or, what is just as useful, the 
reader’s intelligent antagonism. It was a wise 
instinct, or a merciful Providence, that pre- 
vented La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, Vauve- 
nargues, and Joubert, from turning their note- 
8 into complete treatises upon human 
nature and human intercourse, saving us from 
the mass of platitudes which would otherwise 
have clogged their really important ideas ; 
and it is not disrespectful, but quite the 


Philip Gilbert: 





contrary, to wish that instead of this volume 
of nearly four hundred pages, Mr. Hamerton 
had been content to give us two or three 
brief essays and a dozen pages of detached 
thoughts. 

Tke desire for exhaustive treatment of a 
subject whose larger half is perfectly familiar 
to every normal creature of the upper, or 
upper middle classes has resulted, however, 
in something even worse than diluting some 
original and valuable thought in gallons of 
truisms. Starting with the intention of 
thoroughly mastering the subject in all its 
branches, of presenting us with a complete 
treatise on Human Intercourse, Mr. Hamerton 
has naturally thought it necessary to assume 
a purely scientific, that is to say, a purely 
impersonal, attitude in the matter; and the 
result is that we have been given a consider- 
able number of what I may call alternative 
statements, that we have been shown the two 
difficulties or dangers between which our social 
or friendly instincts, our desire for personal 
independence and for influence and gre | 
may have to steer, without being told whic 
of the two courses was more consonant with 
the ideals of the author. Are we to prefer 
aristocratic refinement, with its trammels, to 
personal tastes and opinions, or free-souled 
bohemianism, with its isolation and consequent 
selfishness and sterility ? Mr. Hamerton does 
not answer the question. He expounds the 
charms of well-organised society and the 
charms of solitude; but he is so careful to 
abstain from any comparative judgment of 
their merits, that one feels almost as if the 
expounding of the two rival systems had been 
a mere waste of time. 

Fortunately Mr. Hamerton has been unable 
to adhere constantly to his programme. He 
has been unable to restrain the expression of 
his personal preferences and personal hopes ; 
and whenever he has thus, so to speak, for- 
gotten himself as a scientific expounder of 
the too much or too little known, he has 
revealed himself as an essayist and writer of 
pensées of considerable originality and power. 
It would be satisfactory could one undo the 
binding of this rather overpowering treatise, 
not merely in order to tear up a large number 
of quite unnecessary pages, but also in order 
to place some of the really valuable contents 
in the hands of one sct of people, and another 
portion in the hands of another set of people. 
There is a large class of intelligent, but not 
intellectual, persons to whom the careful 
perusal of the two admirable chapters, ‘‘ Why 
we are apparently getting less religious”’ and 
‘« Why we are really getting less religious,” 
would be of the greatest practical use, by 
showing them the time, feeling, and effort 
daily wasted by a timid or hypocritical 
clinging to effete standards. And there is, 
on the other hand, a large class also of persons 
more intellectual (I mean more conversant 
with books and theories) than intelligent, to 
whom it would do a world of good, freeing 
them from a certain frumpish and goody- 
goody middle-class philistinism extremely 
common in literary people, to meditate over 
the chapters in which Mr. Hamerton expounds 
the infinitely greater variety of aesthetic, 
imaginative, and psychological impressions 
obtainable by and among the richer and 
more socially conspicuous members of society. 
These two sets of essays would be enough, 





quite apart from a large amount of clever 
detached thinking, to secure for Mr. Hamerton 
a distinguished place among contemporary 
English essayists and writers of pensées; for 
they display, when taken together, a rare 
combination, and one highly desirable in this 
new sort of spiritual director: the combina- 
tion of appreciation of the excellent things 
which already exist and must be cherished, 
and of the indispensable things which must 
be battled for in the future—the combination 
between the temper of mind of the Tory and 
the temper of mind of the Radical. 

Before putting aside the subject of Mr. 
Hamerton’s new book I should like, however, 
to take exception to one essential point. Mr. 
Hamerton avers that there is something 
mysterious and well-nigh inscrutable in our 
choice of friends, that these elective affinities 
cannot be made subject to any scientific rule. 
This appears to me to be tantamount to denying 
that we can ever get to analyse our own 
likings and dislikings, and the combinations 
of qualities in others which elicit them; a 
theory whose logical conclusion would be a 
total disbelief, both in the almost intuitive 
tact of the man of the world, and the 
analytical and reconstructive power of the 
psychological novelist. If we are frequently 
mistaken in our expectations concerning sym- 
pathies and antipathies in ourselves and in 
others, this is surely due, not to our being 
unable to calculate the chances of moral 
affinities and repulsions, but merely to our 
omitting certain factors from our calculation. 
It is due to our always expecting such things 
to move in straight lines and uninterrupted 
currents without considering that much of 
our feeling takes circuitous roads and gathers 
strength in a series of false starts or recoils ; 
it is due also, perhaps, to the fact of our 
usually forgetting that there are in most of 
us various layers of characters, inherited, one 
might almost think, from different ancestors, 
and that collision with a new kind of char- 
acter in another may suddenly bring to the 
surface desires and tendencies in ourselves to 
which we are not accustomed, and whose 
existence we scarcely suspect. 

Vernon Lee. 








The Works of Marlowe. 
Bullen. (Nimmo.) 


Wuenever the stream of poetry runs dry in 
any direction so that writers betake them- 
selves to polishing the pebbles or analysing 
the boulders in its bed, and critics announce 
that this and not the water is of the essence 
of the thing, simple souls who know what 
water is, and feel the want of it, turn once 
more to the wells which their fathers digged. 
Marlowe, indeed, is sure always of a certain 
amount of recognition for other reasons. He 
is talked about as a stage in the development 
of the drama, as the discoverer of our dramatic 
rhythm, as an influence upon Shakspere. 
And so his ‘mighty line” has become a 
familiar phrase in the mouths of our culti- 
vated babes and sucklings. But, apart from 
these, there are an increasing number of 
people who are contented to read him on his 
own merits, for his poetry, for the imaginative 
ease and felicity of expression which mark 
his simplest lines, for the passionate curiosity 
and vast sweep of imagination with which he 
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compassed the spirits of Tamburlaine and 
Faustus and Barabas, for his glimpses of 
Flora and Helen and Hero, and they will 
welcome this edition as the first since Dyce’s 
three volumes (long out of print) in any way 
worthy of the poet. Dyce’s one-volume 
edition was in double columns, so was Cun- 
ningham’s; and double columns are a weari- 
ness to the flesh, because the desire is always 
too far ahead of the delight. Moreover, the 
print and paper of these editions were no 
better than they should be, and there was 
altogether very little about them that was 
fascinating. The present publisher deserves 
well of all lovers of Marlowe for his enter- 
prise in undertaking so choice an edition. 
We hope that he may be encouraged to 
proceed with the other dramatists in order, 
some of whom, such as Middleton, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, have long been out 
of print. 

The publisher has been fortunate in securing 
a competent editor. Mr. A. H. Bullen is 
known to all those interested in such things 
as an authority on most matters connected 
with old plays. His reading in them is ex- 
tensive and peculiar. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find these volumes well-edited 
throughout. They are not over-burdened 
with notes. Where explanations are necessary 
they are given in as terse a form as possible, 
without too much parade of parallel passages, 
and no difficulty, so far as we have seen, is 
passed over. The bibliographical introduc- 
tions are carefully compiled. For his text 
Mr. Bullen has gone once more to the original 
sources, and though not much was to be 
expected when such a scholar as Dyce had 
been over the same ground, he has succeeded 
in gleaning one or two things of some import- 
ance. In “ Faustus,” sc. i., he reads ‘‘ Bid on 
cat me on farewell, Galen come,” where 
previous editors have ‘‘ Oeconomy”’—a certain 
conjecture from the ‘‘Oncaymaeon” of the 
1604 edition. ‘‘Quid tu moraris”’ is also a 
good emendation of ‘quod tumeraris” in 
sc. iii. In many places the older reading has 
been preferred to Dyce’s conjecture: ¢.g., 
in “‘ Jew of Malta,” iv. 4, the editor retains 
‘running banquet,” which occurs in ‘“‘ Henry 
VIII.,” i. 4, where Dyce reads “ cunning.” 
There are other places in which he might, 
perhaps, have kept to the old text with 
advantage. In the awkward passage ‘and 
make our strokes to wound the senseless lure ”’ 
(1 “Tamb.,” iii. 3), it would certainly have 
been better to keep ‘‘lure” rather than the 
correction ‘“‘light,” since ‘light’ must be 
wrong as “‘ flight’ ends the next line but one, 
and “lure” gives a fair sense, the place 
where the weapons strike being supposed 
(whether or no by the influence of the spirits) 
to solicit the blow. 

Mr. Bullen supplies an elaborate  Intro- 
duction extending over eighty pages. It is 
next to impossible to say anything fresh about 
Marlowe; but all that is known is here put 
into very readable shape, with the authorities 
for every statement clearly given and care- 
fully weighed. The following are a few 
points on which Mr. Bullen differs from pre- 
vious editors. He considers the Atheist’s 
tragedy as one of Collier’s forgeries. On the 
relation of the 1604 and 1616 quartos of Dr. 
Faustus, his theory is that they were both 
printed from imperfect and interpolated play- 


house copies, and that neither gives the 
correct text; that in some cases the readings 
of the earlier editions are preferable, in other 
cases those of the later. On the vexed 
question of the authorship of ‘‘ Henry VI.” 
he holds that ‘‘ Shakespeare worked on a full 
and accurate MS. copy of the early plays” 
(more complete, 7.¢., than the printed copies), 
‘‘and that these early plays were in large 
part by Marlowe.” He calls attention once 
more to the fact that there are undoubted 
passages by Marlowe in the revised plays 
which are not in the Contention or True 
Tragedy. On Marlowe’s relations with his 
contemporaries Mr. Bullen adds to the classical 
passages a remarkable ‘‘ Postscript” and 
‘* Glosse ” to a “‘ sonet”” from Gabriel Harvey’s 
‘‘ Newe Letter of Notable Contents.” (There 
seems no reason in this ‘‘ glosse” to alter 
‘“‘ girn’d” into “ grin’d”; girn’d goes better 
with the notion of ‘‘ surquidy.”’ 

On Marlowe’s ‘ atheism” Mr. Bullen has 
some sensible remarks; but we could wish he 
had been even more outspoken. When out of 
four epithets in which his character is summed 
up in a certain popular primer one is ‘ irre- 
ligious,” it is time to examine very closely 
the basis of the charge. The idea that under 
cover of Tamburlaine, and Faustus, and 
Barabas, Marlowe was venting his own unholy 
lusts is ludicrous. The way in which his 
Mephistophilis is conceived ought to acquit 
him of the charge for ever. No “atheist” 
or ‘‘irreligious” poet could have written the 
speeches in the third scene of ‘‘ Dr. Faustus.”’ 
Of course, there are his Ovid translations, 
which it is hard to forgive, but then they 
are translations, and may have been done, 
as Dyce suggested, when he was at college. 
Speaking of Shelley, who in his ‘‘ atheism,” 
as well as in his early death, recalls Marlowe, 
Mr. Browning says, ‘I call him a man of 
religious mind, because every audacious 
negative cast up by him against the Divine 
was interpenetrated with a mood of reverence 
and devotion.” In Marlowe’s case the 
‘audacious negatives” are not found in his 
own writings, but rest on the somewhat 
dubious authority of rivals; but, granting 
them, surely of him, as well as of Shelley, it 
is true that all his best work gives evidence 
of a ‘‘ desire lift upward and divine.” 

We are glad to see that Mr. Bullen has 
printed in an Appendix Horne’s fine play of 
the ‘‘ Death of Marlowe.” 

H. C. Bexcurne. 








Humphry Sandwith : a Memoir. 
Humphry Ward. (Cassell.) 


Tuts is an interesting book. Humphry Sand- 
with belonged to the Ulysses type, for there 
is no new thing under the sun; while his 
nephew, Mr. T. H. Ward, is a polished and 
thoughtful writer. With such a hero and 
such a compiler it were strange if this were 
not an attractive work; but it would have 
been still more attractive if the extracts from 
Dr. Sandwith’s autobiography had been longer. 
It is not often in these days that a critic asks 
for more. There isafreshness and vivacity in 
Dr. Sandwith’s journal that disarms criticism. 
He creates an atmosphere in which the reader 
can only admire and sympathise. To censure 


By Thomas 


his opinions would not be impolite, it would 
| be impossible. Mr. Ward tells us (p. 261) 








——————$_______ 


that ‘ his weakness lay in a certain want of 
intellectual sympathy with points of view 
that were not his, or with beliefs and reason- 
ings outside the habit of his mind.” Dr. 
Sandwith’s description of that truly great 
man, Sir Stratford Canning (p. 27), is an 
instance of his ‘“‘ want of intellectual sym- 
pathy”; and so are his remarks (p. 229) 
about the present King of Servia. Dr. Sand- 
with must have been entirely misinformed 
when he writes of the Prince of Servia’s 
‘‘ ferocious antipathy to the English.” Doubt- 
less the Prince, who is a close observer of 
European politics, was not pleased with Lord 
Beaconsfield and his philo-Turk policy ; but 
by the time of the Berlin Treaty this feeling 
was entirely changed, and there is now no 
country in Europe where the English 
name is so much respected. It is to be 
regretted that the selections from Dr. 
Sandwith’s journal during the Servian War 
are not more copious. Dr. Sandwith was not 
only one of the first Englishmen who took an 
active interest in the affairs of that little 
state, but he played a leading part in a crisis 
in her history. In reading of the struggle of 
the Serbs for freedom you are not perusing 
the annals of some brave and obscure people, 
but are really studying the workings of the 
foreign policy of Russia and of Austria. 

Sandwith’s memoranda would be: invaluable 
to the future historian of Europe. Un- 
fortunately, a single and a short chapter is 
all that is given to this most interesting 
period of his life, when he not only stood 
before princes, but advised them. Sandwith 
would not have been Sandwith had he not 
been warm-hearted, self-devoting, and brave; 
but few knew better than he how to combine 
the innocence of a dove with the wisdom of 4 
serpent. From the time when he told (p. 197) 
the famous Serb patriot and statesman, Philip 
Christitch, that his eyes had been so opened 
to the iniquities of Turkish rule that he was 
determined to devote all his leisure and 
energies to assist those who were struggling 
for freedom, right nobly did ‘Humphry Sand- 
with keep the pledge thus voluntarily taken. 
Unfortunately, the advice of the Serb peace- 
party, the friends of Sandwith, was not 
acted upon; and Servia entered upon a war 
which weakened her while it strengthened 
Russia. It is strange that Dr. Sandwith 
should couple the Prince with Mr. Ristics 
(p. 228) as men who supported the warlike 
policy of the then Archbishop of Belgrade and 
of the Russian Consul-General. If the Prince 
was anxious for war why did he dismiss the 
Ristics Ministry, and only recall Mr. Ristics 
after two attempts to form a peace-ministry 
had failed? But we must leave Servia and 
move eastward. 

It has sometimes been insinuated that Dr. 
Sandwith was in his public life inconsistent. 
Opinions are presumably based upon know- 
ledge, though, if this were too strictly in- 
sisted upon, few of us would be entitled to 
any opinions at all. No public man should 
be required to justify as an old man the 
opinions he held as a youth. Because Dr. 
Sandwith did his duty at Kars, therefore he 
was inconsistent when in later life he advo- 
cated the claims of the Eastern Christians. 
No charge could be less well-founded. Ad- 
mitting that Dr. Sandwith was a philo-Turk 
at the time of the Crimean War, and believed 
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in the regeneration of Turkey, his very fail- 
ings leaned to virtue’s side; he was one of 
those lion-hearted men who never ‘shout 
with the bigger crowd.” In 1854 the weak 
power was Turkey; in 1876 the weak power 
was Servia. There is, too, such a force in 
human events as development. Wise men 
take accoant of it, and Dr. Sandwith knew 
that races like the Serbs and Bulgarians, who 
in 1854 would have simply exchanged one set 
of masters for another, were in 1876 fit to be 
their own masters. 

But Dr. Sandwith is better known to many 

as the defender of a beleaguered city than of 
an oppressed nationality. On his return from 
Kars, he called on Lord Clarendon (then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs). The conversa- 
tion turned on some employment being found 
for the hero of Kars. Lord Clarendon ex- 
pressed himself as follows (p. 154) :— 
“¢ Well, Dr. Sandwith, in the first place I shall 
be most anxious to oblige my dear old friend 
Lord Carlisle, who has an extraordinary affec- 
tion for you; and, in the second place, for what 
I must term your very eminent services, I should 
be most happy to do my best foryou.’ I bowed 
gratefully Eseathwaes Dr. Sandwith], feeling at 
the same time not a little am that Lord 
Clarendon should have so exactly followed the 
traditions of British aristocratic government in 
thinking first of obliging his noble friend, Lord 
Carlisle, and afterwards of what he pleased to 
call my services.” 

Mr. Ward expresses his regret that his 
uncle never entered Parliament. If he refers 
to the loss which the House of Commons 
sustained, then we agree with him; but we 
fail to see that Dr. Sandwith’s own aims 
would have been nobler, or the practical 
results of his life greater, had he written 
M.P. after his name. There are many who 
will vote straight and even speak eloquently 
in Parliament, but few who, like Sandwith, 
bring light to them that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. 

J. Georce Mincary. 








Religion in England from 1800 to 1850: a 
History. By John Stoughton. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Ix these concluding volumes of his important 
work Dr. Stoughton brings us down to our 
own times, and we find ourselves no longer 
amid extinct controversies and men on whom 
history has pronounced her judgment, but 
reading of events whose immediate results we 
still feel, and of persons still remembered by 
the living generation. Dr. Stoughton happily 
has a liberal mind, and, what is better, a 
spirit of Christian charity, qualities that lead 
him safely, and without offence, over the 
fires that lurk beneath the treacherous ashes. 
An enlightened candour and a desire to see 
and acknowledge good wherever it may be 
found pervade his whole work, and the odium 
theologicum is everywhere conspicuous by its 
absence, 

There is, of course, here much biography, 
often with the charm of personal reminiscence, 
as the author had a large acquaintance among 
the characters he describes, and was on terms 
of friendship with many of them. His 
portraits are life-like and interesting, but so 
inclined to flatter, that a reader whose first 
acquaintance with the times came from these 
pages might ask with the child in the church- 





ard where all the bad people were. Take, 
for example, early in the first volume, this 
account of Bishop Bathurst, of Norwich, now 
only remembered as the most indolent of 
prelates and the solitary supporter on the 
bench of Catholic emancipation in Tory 
times :— 

“For thirty-two years he ruled the East 
Anglian see, if, indeed, rulership could be 
witkens a fi attributed to one by nature 
so gentle and by habit so tolerant of the faults 
of others. Among his clergy were many 
inconsistent characters, whose lives were a 
reproach to their profession, and things fell 
into much disorder before the good man’s 
death. But his amiableness, generosity, and 
catholic spirit won for him the affection of the 
Norwich citizens, and in later years his vener- 
able appearance was a pleasant picture. I can 
now see the dignified old man with his white 
wig, his shovel hat, his silk apron, his polished 
leather boots reaching to his knees, walking 
arm-in-arm with his drab-coated Quaker friend, 
Joseph Gurney,” &c. 


Of a very different sort of person we have 
the following :— 


“TI can now see Legh Richmond with his 
pleasant smiling face and his large spectacles, 
mounting the pulpit stairs with his lame foot, 
the preacher attired, not in white surplice, but 
in black gown, without anything of a priest in 
his appearance and manner... and with a 
soft, winning voice, and ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’ he discoursed on,”’ &c. 


These are specimens of sketches of the 
outsides of men. The following of Dean 
Stanley goes deeper :— 


‘He had much in him of the mind of St. John. 
This was partly natural, I believe—the result of 
original constitution—for he was a quiet, meek, 
gentle boy, winning all hearts; but it was also 
spiritual and gracious, the result of Faith in 
the Divine Master. ‘Love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance,’ these virtues were remarkably 
conspicuous in his life. Indeed, I have often 
felt surprised at the unusual amount of charity, 
long-suffering, and forbearance which he pos- 
sessed; and I remember once when he was 
alluding to some unjust and cruel attacks on 
his religious character, and I spoke of the 

tience needful under such circumstances, that 

e treated it as only one of the proper graces 
of Christianity, one in which others had ex- 
celled him ; instancing the case of Archbishop 
Tillotson, who left behind him a bundle of 
scurrilous letters he had received, labelled with 
the words ‘May God forgive the writers as I 
do.’ ” 


The world has lately had perhaps enough 
of Edward Irving, but every reader will thank 
Dr. Stoughton for the*following reminiscence : 


“‘T once paid him a visit. He was sitting by 
the hearthside, rather unwell, wrapped in a 
large blue cloak, his eyes notwithstanding an 
obliquity of vision shining like live coals and 
penetrating one’s soul with a feeling of rever- 
ence. He was the same out of the pulpit as in 
it, not given to small talk, but discoursing on 
high themes. . . . He spoke like an old prophet, 
and at the close of the conversation he slowly 
rose from his chair till his head seemed as if it 
would touch the ceiling, when, waving to a 
nursemaid in the room to hush a child, he lifted 
one hand to heaven and then placed the other 
on my head, and offered an intercession which 
Is never forget as long as I live.” 


The thought that most strikes the mind as 
we survey the history as a whole is the 
amount of life and motion that characterises 





the period. Almost all the religious bodies 
mentioned exhibit a growth and development 
which, whether he rejoice therein or not, 
must be acknowledged by every reader. 
Societies founded and working actively, vast 
sums raised and expended, buildings erected, 
and living agents multiplied, these, with a 
teeming press and ever-increasing numbers of 
adherents, testify, so far as visible things can, 
that religion in England was up and doing 
during these fifty years. It is also interest- 
ing to remark that, although there seems no 
tendency in any of these bodies towards a 
corporate union with others, but rather one 
in the opposite direction, they are all learning 
one from another, and thus approximating in 
outward appearance and methods of work. 
Dissenters are largely adopting from the 
Church the use of a liturgy, musical services, 
and painted windows; while the Church, 
whose watchword at the beginning of this 
period might almost be said to be ‘no 
enthusiasm,” has learned from the sects the 
employment of lay agency, revivals, and the 
use of the voluntary system. 

The great defect of this history as a work 
of art is its want of some central point of 
interest round which subordinate matter may 
be grouped in order, according to its import- 
ance as regards the whole, such as in civil 
history is commonly found in the Court or 
the Government of the day. Dr. Stoughton’s 
own ecclesiastical position must account for 
this. A Churchman writing the history of 
Religion in England would not, unless he 
were very bigoted indeed, omit to mention 
the Nonconformists, nor refuse to acknow- 
ledge their great services to religion and their 
influence on the Christian life of the country ; 
but he would place the Anglican Church in 
the centre of his picture, and group the 
various sects in due order round the chair of 
St. Augustine and the towers of Lambeth. 
In Dr. Stoughton’s work the Church is not 
even seated prima inter pares, but simply 
stands in the front row with the ‘‘ Three 
Denominations’ and the Methodists. As 
before said, this is fatal to the general artistic 
effect : everybody knows the difference 
between a building whose sky-line presents a 
row of co-equal pinnacles, like the roof of 
King’s College Chapel, and one where round 
a lofty central spire many lower towers rise 
at various elevations, as at Chichester. More- 
over, as the Denominations must be drawn as 
large as the Church, the result is that small 
men and petty controversies have as much 
space given them as some which really 
influenced the world. Thus many Dissenting 
ministers who were scarcely heard of in their 
lifetime outside their own ‘“‘ connexions,” and 
who certainly will owe to Dr. Stoughton any 
acquaintance posterity may ever make with 
them, stand forth in this work on almost as 
large a scale as men like Dr. Arnold or John 
Keble. 

Of the two great influences that both rose 
in Oriel, and are still flowing like sweet and 
bitter streams from the same fountain, affect- 
ing religious life and thought in every corner 
of the land, Dr. Stoughton gives a clear and 
candid account, though here he is plainl 
describing from the outside, and with little 
of the sympathy that warms his narrative 
when writing of dissenting movements or of 
Churchmen whom he loves like Dean Hook 
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or Dean Stanley. The following is his phil- 
osophy of Tractarianism—perhaps the only 
piece of speculation of the kind in his book :— 


‘* How is it that persons nurtured in Protestant- 
ism can sincerely and uprightly enter the 
Roman Catholic Communion? I am accus- 
tomed to look at the matter thus. They com- 
press into a few years the history of a few 
centuries. They epitomise in their own ex- 
perience the ages of innovation and develop- 
ment. The Oxford converts did not take a leap 
all at once. For ten years and more they were 
educating themselves up to a point, which they 
did not see at first, any more than the Church 
of the third and fourth centuries saw what it 
was to become in the thirteenth. Yet one step 
logically led to another. Inference after in- 
ference came forward beckoning them on, and 
they followed ‘ by a way that they knew not.’ 
. .. Some ten years of Oxford Church history 
and some eight centuries of general church 
history, pretty well explain each other.” 

We might add that the parallel here drawn 
between individuals and large bodies of men 
might be drawn farther. Some of these men 
who thus worked through eight centuries 
remain in the Middle Ages; some have gone 
on through the Reformation again and returned 
to Anglicanism; some have passed straight 
from Romanism into utter unbelief. 

Dr. Stoughton denies to Archbishop Whately 
the claim which is often made for him to be 
considered the “founder” of the ‘ Broad 
Church” school. In one sense this denial is 
justified, for the men generally regarded as 
typical of that school, Hare and Arnold, 
Maurice and Kingsley, never acknowledged 
any such spiritual paternity. But if we 
regard the Broad Churchman not as one 
holding specific doctrines, but as one who 
has a particular habit of mind, one who 
examines all doctrines in the driest light 
attainable, in fact as one who “ lets his con- 
sciousness play freely’? round all opinions 
that come before him, then surely Whately 
was the first of the moderns among Anglican 
writers to deserve the name. If the process 
never led him to many conclusions to which 
others have since come, we may ascribe this 
not to want of the habit of mind, but to want 
of knowledge and facts upon which to employ 
it—knowledge and facts that were not before 
him at the time in which he lived, or, rather, 
not current in the particular spiritual environ- 
ment amid which he passed those years in 
which a man’s opinions are formed. 

Dr. Stoughton’s account of missions and 
missionaries will well repay a careful study, 
as will his briefer notices of the smaller 
religious bodies. On the whole it may be 
safely said that the present book will long 
be the standard authority on the important 
subject of which it treats, and that it will be 
read with pleasure and instruction not only 
by those who may sympathise with all the 
views of the author, but by many who regard 
the history of religion from a very different 
standpoint. H. Sarcunr. 








Plant-Lore, Legends, and Lyrics. 
Folkard, jun. (Sampson Low.) 


Tas volume of six hundred pages is divided 
into two parts, two-thirds of the whole being 
devoted to an encyclopaedia of plants, English 
and foreign. This second portion of the work 
meets a decided want. It may be regarded 


By Richard 





as a free translation and adaptation to English 
readers of a most valuable and interesting 
work by Prof. A. de Gubernatis, entitled Za 
Mythologie des Plantes, recently published in 
two volumes, and reviewed in these pages 
some months ago. Not that the original is 
followed closely, or is in any sense superseded 
by the present work; in fact, every student 
will still need to have the French book at 
his side as he dives into the mysteries of plant 
mythology, particularly as it relates to the 
ancient East. But for the ordinary English 
reader everything that is necessary to give a fair 
and intelligent idea of ancient and modern 
lore respecting plants, flowers, and trees, will 
here be found. From the ‘ Acacia” to the 
‘“‘ Yggdrasill,” which form the Alpha and the 
Omega of the second part, we find only in- 
struction and amusement. Sometimes the 
author’s poetic sense leads him to make state- 
ments which will not bear investigation, as 
when he asserts that 


*“Roses embellish the whole earth, and are 
natives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
Nature having apparently in this generous 
distribution designed to offer these flowers to 
all people as the type of grace and beauty.” 


Queen of flowers though the rose be among 
ourselves, she has many rivals in other lands, 
and scarcely occupies the typical position here 
assigned to her. But one may be forgiven if 
he grows enthusiastic over so sweet and choice 
a child of nature. 

The first part of the book, consisting of 
200 pages, is divided into sixteen chapters, 
in which many interesting branches of plant- 
lore are discussed. The style may be antici- 
pated from the opening words of the Pre- 
face :— 


‘‘Having, some years ago, been associated in 
the conduct of a journal devoted to horticulture 
[says the author], I amassed for literary pur- 
poses much of the material made use of in the 
present volume. Upon ihe discontinuance of 
the journal, I resolved to classify and arrange 
the plant-lore thus accumulated, with a view to 
its subsequent publication, and I have since 
been enabled to enrich the collection with much 
Continental and Indian lore.” 

The Preface bears date ‘‘ August, 1884,” and 
a list is given of the ‘ principal works re- 
ferred to”; consequently it strikes us as 
somewhat strange that not the slightest 
reference is made to a work on the same sub- 
ject, which was published about New Year, 
and had been advertised for more than a year 
previously under the title of Flowers and 
Flower-Lore. The matter is the more re- 
markable when we find abundant proof that 
the author has consulted that work, and has 
here and there culled some of the most 
striking facts for his own pages—facts which 
happen to have been printed in no other work 
on the subject, as they were the result of 
original study on the part of the writer of 
Flowers and Flower-Lore. A list of the con- 
tents of this work was published and widely 
circulated two years ago, immediately on the 
copy being sent to press, and it seems strange 
that not less than half the chapter headings 
of Mr. Folkard’s volume are almost exactly 
the same. Thus in Flowers and Flower-Lore 
we have “‘ The Fairy Garland,” ‘‘ From Pixy 
to Puck,” ‘‘ The Virgin’s Bower (or Plants of 
the Virgin),” ‘‘Garlands for Heroes and 
Saints,” ‘Traditions about Flowers,” ‘“‘ The 





Magic Wand,” ‘Curious Beliefs of Herb- 
alists,” ‘‘ Language of Flowers,” ‘ Flowers 
and the Dead,” ‘‘ Witches and their Flower- 
lore,” &c. In the work under review we 
have also “‘ Plants of the Fairies,’”’ ‘‘ Plants of 
the Devil,” ‘‘ Plants of the Christian Church,” 
commencing with the Virgin, ‘‘ Magical 
Plants,” ‘Plants of the Witches,” ‘The 
Doctrine of Plant Signature,” ‘‘ Plant Symbol- 
ism and Language,” ‘‘ Funeral Plants,” &c. It 
certainly is a remarkable coincidence, and in 
charity we will hope that the later writer 
has not resorted to the altogether unworthy 
device of borrowing his neighbour’s tools 
without acknowledgment. Did he fear that 
if he mentioned the existence of a work 
which was published before his own, and 
which had secured a most flattering reception 
from the public, he would damage his own 
interests? Then the idea was altogether 
mistaken. Though a list of authors has been 
prefixed to the work, it is by no means a com- 
plete one. Long paragraphs are taken from 
Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages, as well as from other well-known 
works, but without the book being once men- 
tioned, or the paragraphs inserted in quotation 
marks. While the master of the subject can 
at once detect the sources whence the infor- 
mation is drawn, the reader or student who 
wishes to verify a passage will scarcely be 
able to do so in a single instance, for no 
references are added, nor are any in- 
dications given in the majority of instances 
to show whether the actual words of a 
former author are employed or not. This 
must suffice by way of general criticism, 
which we should be very sorry to make too 
severe. Of the whole of the first part, the 
four last chapters strike us as being the best. 
In the ‘‘ Doctrine of Plant Signatures” (chap. 
xiii.) we have an interesting réswmé, which 
is continued in the next chapter, ‘‘ Plants and 
the Planets”—a title, by the way, which 
seems to have been borrowed from Step’s 
interesting work on Plant Life. The Intro- 
duction briefly summarises the whole work; 
and the early chapters of the book are based 
on the first volume of La Mythologie des 
Plantes. The illustrations are quaint, and 
quite in keeping with the character of the 
work, the author having ‘endeavoured to 
enhance its interest by introducing some few 
reproductions of curious illustrations pertain- 
ing to the subjects treated of.” Maundevile, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson are chiefly laid under 
tribute for this purpose. The writer remarks 
that, ‘‘ whilst preferring no claim for any- 
thing beyond the exercise of considerable 
industry, he would state that great care 
and attention has been paid to the revision 
of the work’’; and, as he is both author 
and printer, he is ‘‘debarred in that dual 
capacity from even palliating his mistakes 
by describing them as errors of the press.” 
Even under these circumstances mistakes 
will occur, and the following errors may 
be noted as needing correction in a neW 
edition. P. 52, “‘St. John’s Mead’ should be 
“St. John’s Bread” ; p. 55, for Oscinium read 
Ocimum. ‘‘ Procca,” p. 67, should certainly 
be ‘‘ Pweea,” and for ‘‘ morn” read “‘ moon — 
in the line “When the morn shines fair,’ 
p- 68. Un p. 70 we have Pesita for Peziza, 
while the “beans” of the seed-vessel of 
Scandix Pecten should be “beaks” (p. 85)- 
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Without mentioning other errors belonging to 
this class, we may call attention to one or 
two points of a different character which need 
examination. Is it quite correct to say that 
the Kuga grass (Poa eynosuroides) is a species 
of Vervain (p. 22)? If the writer means 
that the Kuca was to the Hindus what 
the Vervain was to the Romans and Greeks 
he is right enough. As De Gubernatis 
(whom the writer was evidently following) 
remarks, after enumerating its uses, ‘‘ Tels 
étaient les offices de la verveine dans les 
sacrifices romains.” In consequence of the 
synonyms for this plant being confused, we 
find writers on the subject frequently falling 
into error, and our author seems to be some- 
what misled himself. It is asserted by some 
writers that our pretty English grass, 
Cynodon Dactylon (Pers.), found on the 
sandy shores of Cornwall, Dorset, and 
Devon, is identical with the Kuga. I 
should be glad to see the name of some 
authority for the statement that ‘‘an olive 
crown is still the reward of literary merit in 
China” (p. 39). What degree has to be 
taken to secure this reward? I have seen a 
good many Chinese returning home after the 
ceremony of TZsdm Fu (cf. China, by Dr. 
Gray, i. 137 seg.), but never with an olive 
crown. Mr. Folkard supports (pp. 55-6) his 
quotation of some lines on ‘‘ The Church’s 
Calendar of English Flowers” by the sub- 
scription Anthol. Bor. et Aus. It may 
interest him to learn that such a work (we 
have it on excellent authority) never existed, 
the lines first appearing in Forster’s Perennial 
Calendar (1824), p. 107 (see Zhe Journal of 
Botany, xxii. 158). It is surprising that so 
able a writer should endorse (p. 60) the old 
notion that the holly means the ‘holy tree”? ; 
but these are little errors into which we are 
constantly falling when we begin to touch the 
question of word history. The reader cannot 
take up the book under review without 
deriving therefrom both pleasure and profit ; 
and while it is thoroughly readable it is also a 
work which will occupy an important place 
in the reference library of the folk-lorist and 
the student of natural history. With the 
correction of the slight blemishes already 
pointed out, the candid acknowledgment of 
obligations, and a more exact reference to 
authorities, the book must become a standard 
work when a second edition is called for. 
Hinperic Frrenp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah Tytler. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Peril. By Jessie Fothergill. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


The Prima Donna. By Sarah Williams. 
In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 

Good Stories of Man and other Animals. By 
Charles Reade. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Poison Tree: a Tale of Hindu Life in 
Beagal. By Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 
(Unwin.) 

Carlowrie ; or, Among Lothian Folk. By 
Annie 8. Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson, & 
Ferrier.) 

The Wreckers of Lavernock. 
Jenkyns. (Unwin.) 

It has on several occasions fallen to the lot of 


By Annie 


the present writer to review novels from the 
pen of Miss Sarah Tytler in the columns of 
the Acapemy; and he would indeed be thank- 
ful could all his appointed tasks be as pleasant 
as these. The popular notion—supported by 
one high authority—that a critic is a man 
who, having himself failed in literature or 
art, finds a fiendish delight in gloating 
over the failures of otbers, is, like a 
few other popular notions, somewhat at 
variance with facts; the truth being that 
the critic, having larger experience than 
most people of the comparative rarity of 
really satisfying and delightful work, is of 
all men the readiest to give it a hearty 
welcome. Such a welcome he extends with 
all gratitude to a book like Beauty and the 
Beast, which is in every way an admirable 
novel, to be commended to all readers for its 
good story, its living and interesting char- 
acters, its effective situations, and its pleasant 
and cultivated literary style. The Beast 
introduced to us by Miss Tytler is not un- 
pleasantly bestial ; not by any means a hyena 
or a hog; though he can show his teeth at 
times, and has a bad tumble or two in the 
mire ; but rather a Newfoundland dog whose 
training has been neglected, and who has 
acquired habits unbecoming his breed. Beauty, 
whose name in common life is [ris Compton— 
granddaughter of the very disreputable, but 
not wholly unlikeable, Lady Fermor—suggests 
Oenone rather than Aphrodite, but is none 
the less (indeed all the more) charming on 
that account; and the graciously modelled 
figure stands out very winningly against 
the somewhat shady background of life 
at Lambford. The sudden transformation 
of Will Thwaite, the very unpromising 
private soldier who, for grave misdemeanours, 
has been sentenced to a flogging, into Sir 
William Thwaite, of Whitehills, a baronet of 
long descent with a stake in the country, is 
capitally managed, without any of the ex- 
aggeration, caricature, or improbability into 
which an inferior or a less careful novelist 
would certainly have been betrayed, the story 
running along with an easy artlessness which 
those who are in the secret of the craft 
recognise as the note of the finest and most 
consummate art. We will not spoil the 
pleasure of the reader who has wisely deter- 
mined to put the book in his library list by 
even indicating the various steps of the 
Beast’s progress towards princedom; suffice 
it to say that they will be followed with un- 
abated interest, both by the simple-minded 
many who only care for entertainment, and 
by the critical few who insist upon some 
measure of imaginative veracity and capable 
workmanship. A final word of praise must 
be given to Miss Tytler’s conscientious 
thoroughness. She does not concentrate her 
attention upon her principal characters to the 
neglect of the rest, and Sir William and Iris 
are not more carefully wrought studies than 
the portraits of Honor Smith the rural 
Bohemian, and Major Pollock, the decayed 
man about town. Marianne Dugdale, with 
her changeful fascinations, is, perhaps, the 
best of all. 


Miss Fothergill, like Miss Tytler, is a 
novelist from whom we feel we have a right 
to expect something. In spite of their faults 
—for they were not faultless—TZhe First 





Violin and Probation were vigorous and pro- 


mising novels, while Avth and Kin was even 
more, and only just missed being a work of 
genius. Unfortunately Peril misses several 
things which are both a good deal less rare 
than genius and a good deal more generally 
attractive, so it is to be feared that the most 
enthusiastic of Miss Fothergill’s admirers, if 
they add to enthusiasm discrimination, and to 
discrimination candour, will have to admit 
that her latest work is, comparatively 
speaking, a failure. She generally manages 
to introduce into her books at least one 
character who distinguishes himself or her- 
self, as the case may be, by an exasperating 
combination of almost insane sentimental- 
ism and almost idiotic pig-headedness, and 
the interest is centred in the conversion 
of this unhappy hero or heroine to some- 
thing like sweet reasonableness. In Peril 
we have two of these curious combina- 
tions in the persons of the oddly-named 
heroine and her cousin Hugh, and we respect- 
fully submit that this is one too many for 
our comfort. In a novel which does not 
deal with crime we suppose that a slight 
modicum of folly is a necessary ingredient ; 
but when the folly is too perverse or too long 
drawn out interest is apt to be lost in exas- 
peration. Peril is an instance in point. The 
wrong-headedness of Hugh in refusing to 
accept from his repentant cousin even a 
portion of the inheritance of which she has 
unwittingly deprived him, and the still 
greater wrong-headedness of Peril herself in 
marrying a man for whom she had no 
love in order to make Hugh’s refusal of none 
effect, are both so fantastic, so unrealis- 
able, and, therefore, so incredible, that the 
latter part of the novel only inspires us 
with an ungallant desire to box Peril’s ears, 
and to do to Hugh something equally un- 
becoming and still more savage. It would, 
however, be very unfair to let the reader 
suppose that Peril is destitute of good qualities. 
Such destitution would be impossible in any 
book written by Miss Fothergill, and in these 
volumes there are passages both of descriptive 
and dramatic writing of which no living 
novelist need feel ashamed. If the whole book 
were on a level with them we should have 
few complaints to make. 


Miss Williams, once known tothe magazine- 
reading world by her pen name, “Sadie,” 
has been dead for more than ten years, and 
we think that had she lived until now she 
would hardly have published a novel which, 
in spite of its frequent felicities and clever- 
nesses, is so full of crudities as is Zhe Prima 
Donna. Asa poet Miss Williams might, we 
think, have made her mark, and her little 
social sketches were full of bright humour ; 
but we should say that she was altogether 
lacking in the constructive power which is 
essential to success in more elaborate fiction. 
In reading Zhe Prima Donna it is by no 
means easy to retain hold of the thread of the 
narrative, and the nonchalant way in which the 
characters die off when their decease happens 
to be convenient, or when their creator has no 
further use for them, becomes at last really 
ludicrous. Still, the book is one in which 
we make several pleasant acquaintances, and 
the style is throughout so bright and graceful 
that it can be read with something very like 
pleasure by anyone who is content not to 





trouble himself about the progress of the story. 
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It is hardly necessary to do more than 
announce the appearance of Charles Reade’s 
volume of Good Stories of Man and other 
Animals, for Reade was one of the most 
strongly individualised writers of the century, 
and in this volume title, matter, and manner 
are equally characteristic. The longer stories 
are the best ; indeed, one or two of the short 
sketches are too slight to deserve permanence 
save on the ground of their authorship. We 
incline to the opinion that Charles Reade was 
an artist who needed a large canvas for the 
full display of his powers, and was never 
quite at home when working on a smaller 
scale; but we freely admit that it is anything 
but easy to justify that opinion in the face 
of such stories as ‘‘ The Picture,” ‘‘ Reality,” 
and ‘‘Tit for Tat.” The first of the three is 
in Reade’s most masterly and least eccentric 
style, and the second is a really captivating 
little sketch of Russian life. 


A Hindu novel will be a new thing to most 
English readers; but The Poison Tree is 
interesting for other reasons than its novelty. 
The book, which has had considerable vogue 
in India, is the work of a native gentleman 
of Bengal; and the present translation, made 
by Mrs. Miriam 8. Knight, is accredited by 
a Preface from the pen of Mr. Edwin Arnold. 
Mr. Arnold, who speaks with some measure 
of authority, testifies to the fidelity of the 
author’s picture of native domestic life in 
India; and we can bear witness to the narra- 
tive skill, the dramatic force, and the absorb- 
ing interest of nearly every chapter of the 
tale. The sad story of the defection of the 


high-principled but somewhat weak-willed 


Nagendra from his devoted wife, Surja 
Mukhi, and his subsequent bitter repentance, 
is told with a restrained pathos which leaves 
a very vivid and memorable impression ; and, 
though the writer deals with somewhat 
hazardous motifs, the healthiness and purity 
of tone throughout the book, and the 
general effect of the picture presented, are 
calculated to astonish the good people whose 
information concerning Indian domestic life 
is mainly drawn from missionary reports. In 
reviewing novels, it is seldom that we regret 
very seriously the limitations of our space ; 
but we are genuinely sorry that we cannot 
speak at greater length of a book which 
presents so many points of unique interest. 

Miss Swan is improving very rapidly; 
indeed, Carlowrie is in both matter and 
manner so infinitely in advance of Mark Des- 
borough’s Vow, its immediate predecessor, as 
to make it difficult to realise that it comes 
from the same hand. Carlowrie is a story of 
rural life in the Lowlands, and, simple and 
unpretentious as it is, the book possesses a 
quiet idyllic charm which it is impossible to 
resist. There is occasional conventionality, 
and here and there a little clumsiness of 
treatment. We cannot but think, for ex- 
ample, that the suppression of the correspond- 
ence between Elsie and her friends by Lady 
Anna Traquair is awkwardly improbable; 
but little defects of this kind are amply atoned 
for by the breezy freshness and pervading 
refinement of a story which will hardly fail 
to please all readers of simple tastes. 

We wish we could speak as favourably of 
the last volume on our list; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is our sad duty to declare that in 





The Wreckers of Lavernock the faults are almost 
as numerous as the chapters, and of these 
there are no fewer than forty-four. It is 
clearly impossible to deal singly with all these 
demerits, so we will only say that the char- 
acters are unnatural, the incidents extravagant, 
the conversations impossible, and the style 
about as bad as a style can possibly be. We 
can, however, state as a set-off against all 
this, that the book is unimpeachably moral, 
and that the high-flown rhetoric is devoted 
to the exposition of the most irreproachable 
sentiments. James Asucrorr Nose. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


L’Irréparable, etc. Par Paul Bourget. (Paris: 
Lemerre.) The unpleasing points (and we must 
confess that to an English reader they are not 
few) of a volume of tales from so accomplished 
a writer as M. Paul Bourget, make a much 
heavier indictment against the present state of 
French literature than against M. Bourget him- 
self. ‘‘L’Irréparable” and its companions are 
admirably written, with a little of what we 
should call in English ‘‘ preciousness,” and with 
some unnecessary condescendences to naturalist 
jargon, but with a belle plume and with no small 
cunning in literature and in human nature. 
But M. Bourget must pardon usif we refer him 
to a certain saying of Montesquieu’s, couched in 
cruder language than was usual with that 
polite philosopher, as to the unreasonable 
prudery of Englishwomen. The fear which 
the urbane President thought so absurd in his 
contemporaries is, according to M. Bourget, a 
very reasonable fear to-day. We put this 
matter disguisedly, and we shall say no more 
about it than that the hero of ‘‘ L’Irréparable”’ 
would in England, not so very long ago, and 
quite deservedly, have risked his neck, that the 
hero of one of M. Bourget’s ‘‘ Profils perdus,” 
had his English companions known what he 
was thinking of, would have been pretty cer- 
tainly kicked into the sea, and that the heroine 
(named Thérése) of another of these ‘‘ Profils 
perdus”’ is, according to English standards, 
many degrees below a common streetwalker. 
This said, and the apology for M. Bourget 
above made repeated, we say nothing more. 
Putting matter out of the question, we have 
nothing but praise for his book, and his ‘‘ flirt- 
ing club” (it should be observed that M. 
Bourget is one of the few Frenchmen who do 
know something of England) is a capital conte 
excentrique, only by one of those odd contrasts of 
national estimate which often occur, its heroine 
seems to us a very harmless person. ‘‘ Secum 
Sola,” a kind of prose ‘‘ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,” adapted to French life, is excellent of 
its kind ; and so is ‘‘ Ancien Portrait,” a sketch 
of a Nihilist étudiante. In ‘“‘ L’Irréparable ” 
itself there is one of the most remarkable re- 
productions of an exotic type—Sir Richard 
Wadham, an English poet-painter—that we 
have recently seen in any literature. M. 
Bourget has here shown himself to be a real 
artist. ‘‘Deuxiéme Amour,” the second long 
story that the book contains, is more common- 

lace in character than the rest of its contents, 

ut equally well written. In short, the book 
cau only exalt M. Bourget as an individual 
man of letters; it can only point the gibes of 
those foreigners who decry the French literary 
palate as set mainly on garbage. 


Moliére, kleiner Ausgabe. Von R. Mahren- 
holtz. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) Dr. Mah- 
renholtz has not been ill-advised to publish a 
reduced and cheaper edition of his Moliére; for 
there is no doubt that the original book, though 
far from faultless, was one of the most con- 
venient abstracts of information obtainable 
about a writer who is in danger of being 





buried under commentaries and commentators. 
We are glad to see that Dr. Mahrenholtz has 
corrected some of the slips of fact on which we 
had occasion to comment in his original treatise. 


Essai critique sur les Guvres de F. Villon. 
By W. G. C. Bijvanck. (Leyden: De Geeuk & 
Smits.) If Dr. Bijvanck had not deliberately 
- forth his essay as a mere specimen of a 

rger work, we should feel it necessary to give 
him more extended notice. As it is we can 
encourage him very heartily to persevere with 
his work. His specimen includes a new text of 
the ‘‘ Little Testament”; two es, one en- 
tirely unpublished, the other hitherto attributed 
to Alain Chartier; and a considerable frag- 
ment of critical commentary, showing a careful 
study of MSS. and editions of Villon, a good 
knowledge of French fifteenth century literature, 
and no small acquaintance with literature 
generally, including that of England at the 
present day. Dr. Bijvanck may be confidently 
requested to complete his book ‘‘ as per sample.” 


Chrestomathie de Vancien Frangais. Par IL, 
Constans. (Paris: Vieweg.) Although the 
interest and the value of old French literature 
are _— recognised, reading-books in it 
are by no means numerous. Perhaps the 
admitted excellence of that of Herr Karl 
Bartsch may have something to do with this ; 
but in such cases competition can hardly be 
regarded as superfluous or improper. M. 
Gustave Masson has (though only in certain 
branches of the subject) done good work in 
this respect in England, and M. Constans, in 
the volume before us, has produced a really 
valuable book. It is always easy to criticise 
selections, but it is rarely profitable. The only 
fault that we care to urge against M. Constans 
is that his glossary is too full, Everyone at all 
experienced in teaching knows that this is a 
very bad fault. 


Causeries sur les Origines et sur le moyen age 
Littéraires de la France. Par L. Garreaud. 
In two volumes. (Paris: Vieweg.) We can 
only recommend M. Garreaud’s lectures on old 
French literature with considerable reserves. 
They are very well intentioned, they are not 
uninterestingly written, and they have a credit- 
ably wide range of matter. But it is un- 
fortunately impossible for anyone who has 
given much attention to the subject at first 
hand not to notice that M. Garreaud’s know- 
ledge of it is pretty certainly not at first hand, 
and not to discern frequent errors arising from 
this too common fact. 


Les Traductions de la Bible en Vers frangais 
au Moyen Age. Par Jean Bonnard. (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale.) Bibliographie des Chan- 
sonniers frangais. Par Gaston Raynaud. In 
two volumes. Paris: Vieweg.) Two important 
additions to Old French bibliography have 
recently been made, both of which deserve 
mention to scholars, though neither lends itself 
very well to extended fenton to very extended) 
criticism. M. Bonnard’s book is a full cata- 
logue, with extracts and analyses. M. Raynaud, 
dealing with a much larger subject, has had to 
confine himself to descriptions of the MSS., 
lists of first lines, and tabulated arrangements 
of songs and authors. He modestly disclaims 
any pretence at completeness, but his book is 
an immense advance on the previous notices of 
the subject. It makes a collection of the text 
of its matter more than ever desirable, and we 
cannot help expressing a wish that the Socicté 
des Anciens Textes could see its way to such a 
work, instead of reprinting already accessible 
matter. 

Les Filles de John Bull. Par Max O’Rell. 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy.) John Bull’s Woman- 
kind. By Max O’Rell. (Field & Tuer.) Like 
many other “second parts” and ‘‘ continua- 
tions,” Les Filles de John Bull has a painful air 
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of having been written to order. We find in it 
but little of the acuteness of observation or the 
sprightliness of style which characterised its 

ecessor. Concerning his ostensible sub- 
ect, the author has not much to say that 

mchmen have not said before. To eke out 
his volume, he gives us copious digressions on 
English pulpit eloquence, the Tennyson peer- 
age, Exeter Hall meetings, teetotalism, religious 
sects, the Anglo-Israel craze, the Salvation 
Army, and the Lords and the Franchise Bill. 
Then we have a long story of a preposterous 
Anglo-Israelite vicar and his imperious wife, 
who discourses to her Sunday scholars on the 
wickedness of Frenchmen, and shows them the 
capture of Paris predicted by Isaiah ; a chapter 
of twenty-four pages purporting to be a report 
of a meeting held in the twentieth century by 
the English inhabitants of Paradise (St. Peter 
in the chair), to protest against the inadequate 
recognition there accorded to British piety ; 
and a number of imaginary conversations, 
which do not seem to us either very amusing 
or very instructive. The author in his Preface 
makes an ostentatious promise to abstain from 
anything bordering on impropriety; but the 
promise is very imperfectly kept. We had 
hoped that several objectionable passages of 
the original would be expunged or modified in 
the English translation; but, with a strange 
want of judgment, these passages have, except 
in one instance, been allowed to remain. Alto- 
gether, we do not think that (in England, at 
least) there will be much curiosity felt about 
M. Max O’Rell’s next book. 


Signe Meltroé: Moeurs berlinoises. Par 
Philippe Daryl. (Paris: Hetzel.) This is 
a clever, but very virulent, caricature of 
Berlin life. Signe Meltroé and her lover, 
Bertel Diebolt, are of Danish birth, but are 
both compelled by circumstances to take up 
their abode in Berlin. Finding their life there 
utterly intolerable, they take refuge in London, 
where they marry and live happily. On the 
last page we read how Bertel, whois a sculptor, 
has gained the prize offered by the Corporation 
for a design for a marble group intended to 
replace the famous Temple Bar “ griffin.” 
M. Philippe Daryl writes very pleasantly 
where his anti-Germanism does not come into 
play, and we should be glad to see a novel 
He his pen turning on a more agreeable 
motive, 








SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Old-World Questions and New-World Answers. 
By Daniel Pidgeon. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

en we think of the troops of English who 
have visited America this autumn, we anticipate 
with trembling what the publishing season of 
next spring may have in store. It is to be 
hoped that they will not all write two books, 
like Mr. Pidgeon. This is said from the point 
of view of a reviewer rather than that of a 
reader, for we would be the last to depreciate 
the value of much that Mr. Pidgeon has to 
tell. Only it ought to have been packed into 
@single volume. Literary success, in travel as 
well as in fiction, leads to vain repetitions. 
(We have in our eye a much graver offender 
than Mr. Pidgeon.) And it results inevitably 
that book No. 2 or No. 3 is filled up with 
padding. Mr. Pidgeon’s padding takes the 
form now of history, now of economical 
moralising. If only he had confined himself 
to a simple statement of what he had seen, 
We are convinced that he would have made his 
story twice as effective. For, as readers of An 
Engineer's Holiday will remember, he knows 
what to look for and he has eyes to see. In the 
present instance he examines the conditions of 
factory labour in New England. He finds the 
old simplicity not yet entirely disappeared 


petition. The moral he seeks to draw is that 
co-operative production will be the system of 
the future. In our judgment, his own facts 
fail to support his prediction. The humanisa- 
tion of capital (if we may be pardoned the 
phrase) seems to us to be the goal of the 
American factory system. 


Three Visits to America. By Emily Faithfull. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Miss Faithfull, 
having paid ‘‘ three visits to America” in the 
last twelve years, is fairly entitled to write one 
book about what she saw there. As a cham- 
pion, not so much of woman’s rights in general, 
as of woman’s right to work in particular, shé 
had a special object for her journeys, and she 
has now a special object in writing. We would 
not have it supposed that she confines herself 
to this matter only, still less that she treats of 
it with the prejudice of a foregone conclusion. 
We only mean that her point of view is that of 
one interested above everything in ‘‘ the changed 
position of women in the nineteenth century.” 
Massachusetts now has nearly three hundred 
branches of industry open to women; Utah 
has polygamy ; and all the States have facile 
laws of divorce. On all these subjects Miss 
Faithfull discourses in a way that never becomes 
tedious, without any strict regard for arrange- 
ment, and not disdaining to give point to her 
arguments by references to what has happened 
in England within the present year. The book 
is pleasant reading, though we doubt whether 
it will convert any one not before convinced to 
the conclusion that every girl should be so 
educated as to be able to support herself. 


Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. 
By C. F. Gordon Cumming. With forty-two 
Illustrations. (Chatto & Windus.) It must 
be about ten years ago since Miss Gordon 
Cumming published her first book of travel, 
From the Hebrides to the Himalayas. One half 
of that book reappeared last year, with addi- 
tions, under the title of Jn the Hebrides. And 
now we have a reprint of the other half, ex- 
panded into a volume of the normal size by 
some ten chapters descriptive of the plains of 
India which before had to be suppressed. 
While we allow full credit to the author for 
the pleasant gossiping style in which she nar- 
rates her experiences, we must express a wish 
that she had confined herself more rigidly to 
what she actually saw and heard. We could 
well have spared the historical notes upon 
Cawnpur and Lucknow; and the chapter on 
Muttra, suggested by the religious associations 
of the place, is particularly otiose. We are 
there told that ‘‘the Aryans brought with 
them a noble faith, probably much the same as 
their Druidical brethren taught in Britain” 
(p. 173); and elsewhere we read, ‘‘I believe all 
the Mahrattas are of this [the Jain] persua- 
sion” (p. 161). Miss Gordon Cumming is a 
bold traveller and a ready writer, but she ought 
not to presume on her popularity. 


Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon, 1839- 
1877. By James Kennedy. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Sir William Muir. Illus- 
trated. (Fisher Unwin.) Though there is 
nothing very new or very heroic in this latest 
record of mission life in India, we are able to 
say that we have readit with much pleasure. The 
author, who was an agent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society for nearly forty years, has 
much to tell of general interest. He went 
out to India in 1839 ; he was at Benares during 
the time of the mutiny ; he travelled frequently, 
if not widely, through the Upper Provinces in 
the era before railways; his later years were 
passed in the hill country of Kumaon. Of 
what he saw and did he writes agreeably, with- 
out obtruding the autobiographical form. But 
the principal value of the book consists in the 
sagacious and impartial summary of the results 





under the stress of Canadian and Irish com- 


it must be recollected that Mr. Kennedy had 
no personal knowledge of the recent movement 
among the low castes of the south and tho 
aboriginal tribes of the central hills. His ex- 
rience was confined to the civilised region of 
findustan proper. It must be admitted that 
his report is not altogether favourable, but it 
is manifestly true. The same praise for can- 
dour is deserved by his opinions on the general 
effect of British rule in India. The volume is 
better worth reading than others of much 
higher literary pretensions. 


Greater London: a Narrative of its People, its 
History, and its Places. By Edward Walford. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. Vol. 
II. (Cassell.) We congratulate Mr. Walford 
on the completion of his task of continuing Old 
and New London so as to comprise the whole 
area within the jurisdiction of the metropolitan 
police. This second volume, which contains a 
map and Index for the two, covers the South 
of the Thames from Woolwich to Molesey. It 


includes Croydon, Epsom, Richmond, and 
Wimbledon, about each of which we have 
several chapters. But those who are most 


familiar with Mr. Walford’s interest in personal 
gossip, will not omit to turn to his pages upon 
Hayes, Keston, Downe, Addington, Nonsuch, 
Claremont, Ham, Barn Elms, and the many 
other historical sites with which the neighbour- 
hood of London is dotted, both north and 
south. To read this book is like paying a visit 
to the National Portrait Gallery. Most of the 
celebrities of the last two centuries, since 
London has been the real capital of England, 
are here brought before us amid their local 
surroundings. It would be difficult to find a 
more agreeable mode of learning modern 
history. We can only hope that Mr. Walford 
will induce many to explore what we may call 
indifferently the further suburbs or the nearer 
country of London, which runs no small risk 
of being neglected in these days of excursion 
trains. 


The Old World and the New. By Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine. (Bentley.) ‘Two years ago the 
entire reading public was entertained by the 
discursive autobiography to which Serjeant 
Ballantine gave the title of Some Experiences of 
« Barrister’s Career. None will grudge him the 
success of having already reached a tenth 
edition. To attempt a continuation was peril- 
ous, even though a visit to America furnished a 
natural excuse. The present book is certain to 
be read, but we cannot honestly promise for it a 
popularity equal to that of its predecessor. 
The truth is that the author followed the good 
old rule of bringing forth all his best things 
first, and has evidently found no little difficulty 
in filling out a third volume to the regulation 
size. But however slight the substance may be, 
it would be ungracious not to recognise the 
genial good nature that animates every page. 
If we cannot attach much importance to all the 
opinions expressed, we must always respect the 
manifest sincerity of the author, who in this 
matter, as in others, is not as one of the profes- 
sional scribes. On the whole, this may be called 
an agreeable book to dip into, but, despite its 
brevity, not very easy to read right through. 
The new portrait is, in our judgment, much 
superior to the old. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


On November 3 Dr. E. B. Tylor commenced 
his course of lectures at Oxford. He described 
a very interesting visit he had made, accom- 
panied by Prof. Moseley, to the Pueblo Indians 
of North America. In his next lecture he will 
continue his account of them, and dwell upon 
certain anthropological problems they present. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have in the press, 





of mission work in India. With regard to this, 


and will publish early next year, a new volume 
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of verse by Mr. Edwin Arnold, author of The 
Light of Asia. It will be called The Secret of 
Death, with some collected poems. The poem 
which gives a title to the book is a version, in 
a popular and novel form, of the Katha 
Upunishad, from the Sanskrit. 


WE understand that Mr. Andrew Lang has a 
new volume of poems in the press. 


Some of our readers may like to know that a 
fund is being raised for the family of the late 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan—journalist, orator, and 
patriot—who left a wife and nine children 
totally unprovided for. We believe that almost 
the last occasion on which he spoke in this 
country was to deliver an address on Ireland to 
the undergraduates of Oxford. All who heard 
him then will bear witness to the noble qualities 
of heart and head which distinguished him in 
public as well as in private life. About £2,000 
has already been subscribed at the Dublin 
Mansion House, but much more is wanted. 


. Dr. R. Garnett having resigned the position 

of Superintendent of the Reading Room at the 
British Museum, a subscription has been set 
on foot among the readers to present him with 
a testimonial in acknowledgment of the valu- 
able help which he has constantly rendered in 
their researches. Contributions will be re- 
ceived by Mr. John Ashton and Mr. Francis 
Hitchman. 


A NEW book of personal recollections of 
Charles Dickens is announced by Mr. George 
Dolby (a brother of Mdme. Sainton Dolby), who 
acted for Messrs. Chappell as manager of 
Dickens’s last reading tours in Great Britain, 
and had previously had the entire control of 
the American tour. The volume will be pub- 
lished early in December by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


THE volumes to be issued to members of the 
Camden Society for the year 1885-6 will prob- 
ably be (1) A cartulary of Battle Abbey of the 
time of Edward I., throwing light on the rela- 
tions between the Abbey and its tenants, and 
on the position of villeins, to be edited by Mr. 
Bird ; (2) Reports of cases in the Star Chamber 
and High Commission in the reign of Charles L., 
to beedited by Mr. S. R. Gardiner ; and (3) The 
third volume of the Lauderdale Papers, to be 
edited by Mr. O. Airy. The amount of matter 
contained in the Lauderdale MSS. is so great, 
that the selection will probably extend over 
four volumes instead of the three which were 
originally contemplated. The remaining two 
volumes for the present year, the second volume 
of the Lauderdale Papers, and illustrations of 
the troubles connected with the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI., will, it is expected, be 
issued in a few weeks. 


To-pay Mr. A. J. Evans delivers in the 
Taylor Institute at Oxford the third of his 
Ilchester lectures on ‘‘ The Slavonic Conquest 
of Illyricum.” The subject of to-day’s lecture 
is ‘‘ The’Slovene Conquest in Western Illyricum 
and the Thracian Diocese.” 


The descriptive and historical account of the 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, 
which has been for some time past in prepara- 
tion, will be published next week by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The contributors will include 
Canon Tristram, Dean Kitchin, Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp, Canon Venables, Prebendary Haver- 
gal, Prebendary Gregory Smith, Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, Canon Swainson, Dean How- 
son, Archdeacon Norris, Canon Creighton, 
Prof. T. McKenny Hughes, Rev. Prof. Coo- 
lidge, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man. The 
work will contain an introduction by the Rev. 
Prof. Bonney and will be illustrated by about 
one hundred and fifty engravings. 


‘Tue Second Series of the ‘ Antiquary’s 
Library ” is nearly ready for issue to subscribers, 





The volumes consist of The Life of Harold, 
translated and edited by Mr. W. De Grey 
Birch; Coins and Medals : their place in History 
and Art, edited by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole; 
and Gleanings from the Natural History of the 
Ancients, by Mr. W. G. Watkins. 


THE arrangements for the New Year's Anti- 
uary include an article by Mr. W. Carew 
azlitt on ‘‘ Venice before the Stones,” a series 
of papers by Mr. John E. Price on “‘ English 
Games,” and a series of papers on ‘‘ London 
Theatres” by Mr. T. F. Ordish. Mr. Hazlitt’s 
paper will probably appear in the January 
issue, which will also include an article by Mr. 
J.J. Foster on the birthplace of John Evelyn. 
Mr. Wheatley will also follow up his study of 
‘‘Durham House and the Adelphi” by another 
on one of the great Strand palaces, namely, 
Essex House. Mr. Edward Peacock, Prof. 
Hales, Mr. Cornelius Walford, Mr. Round, and 
other well-known antiquaries will write for the 
Antiquary during the coming year. 


UnnvEr the title of Love Letters by a Violinist, 
Messrs. Field & Tuer are about publishing a 
new volume of poems, by an author who will 
remain strictly incognito. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT have in the 
press, J'he Cardics, by William George Waters ; 
and The Witch’s Head, by H. Rider Haggard ; 
each in 3 vols. 


ANOTHER volume of poems, entitled, Dramatic 
and Narrative Sketches, by W. St. Clair Baddeley, 
author of Bedoueen Legends, is about to be 
published by Messrs. Robson and Kerslake. 


Many students of Shakspere’s text who 
have been trying for years to get a copy of the 
‘‘Cambridge Shakspere,” will be glad to be 
told that they can still buy of its publishers— 
Messrs. Macmillan—at the original price of 
half-a-guinea each less discount, six volumes of 
the complete set of nine, namely, vols. i., v., 
vi., vii., viii., ix., comprising the poems, all 
the tragedies, half the histories, and the first 
third of the comedies. 


Messrs. WiLson & McCormick, of Glasgow, 
announce that they will shortly publish by sub- 
scription a new work entitled Annals of Blantyre, 
by the Rev. Stewart Wright. It will contain a 
history of the parish of Blantyre, civil and 
ecclesiastical, from the time of the war of 
Scottish independence, likewise its natural his- 
tory, sketches of the lives of eminent men 
belonging to Blantyre, the Story of the Ex- 
plosion, and various traditional incidents and 
anecdotes. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. will issue, 
at once, a book entitled Recitations for Infant 
Schools. It includes old-fashioned nursery 
rhymes, suitable for a baby class, and a number 
of other pieces for children between six and 
eight years, which are written by authors 
whose names guarantee merit. The preface 
treats of the right use of recitation as an intro- 
duction to speaking and reading the mother 
tongue. It is believed the book will be useful 
to teachers of infant and junior classes, who are 
asking themselves, ‘‘ What passages shall I 
select for recitation ’” 


Mr. Marrutas LEvy is about to publish his 
pers on Shakspere and Shorthand, read by 

im before the Shorthand Society. It discusses 
the early quartos, the state of shorthand about 
1600, and its relation to the works of some of 
the dramatists contemporary with Shakspere. 
Mr. James Wade is the publisher. 


SENOR PEREZ PvJOL, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Valencia, has begun the almost simul- 
taneous publication, in Germany and in Spain, 
of an important work on Scientific Life in 
Gothic Spain. The first chapters, dealing with 
Roman and Gothic education, appear in the 
October number of Auf der Héhe, and in the 





Boletin of the Institucion libre de Ensejianza 
for October 31. 


Mr. Puitie BEcK, who lately recited the 
whole of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Remorse,” has kindly 
undertaken to play the part of Norbert in the 
Browning Society’s performance of Browning’s 
‘‘In a Balcony,” at Prince’s Hall, on Novem- 
ber 28. Miss Ethel Harradin’s new Brownin 
chorus, ‘‘ Over the seas our galleys went,” from 
‘* Paracelsus,” has just been published by Jef- 
freys, of Berners Street ; while Stanley Lucas, 
of Bond Street, has brought out Dr. Stanford's 
‘* Prospice.” 

In an article on ‘‘Mrs, Montagu” in the 
current number of Temple Bar, the following 
curious passage occurs :— 


‘*A Bluestocking Club never existed. There 
was a Literary Club, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Dr. Johnson were the promoters, and to this 
the so-called bluestockings of both sexes be- 
longed.”’ 


A correspondent points out that this is doubly 
wrong. First, there certainly were ‘‘ Blue- 
stocking Clubs,” in name if not in reality (see 
Boswell, Napier’s ed., 1884, vol. iii., p. 229); 
and secondly, it is hardly necessary to say that 
‘“‘The Club” has never elected a member of the 
other sex. 


THE Rev. Dr. Redmond sends us the follow- 
ing letter of Byron, which he believes has not 
been published :— 

“Terrace, Piccadilly, Nov. 3, 1815. 

‘“‘The said Anirew—he of the pamphlet—is 
decidedly ‘a merry Andrew’ ; but who is he? I 
have heard the brochure attributed to Hazlitt, but I 
think it, though quite as forcibly [sic], yet more 
moderate, and (absit invidia) more soldier-like and 
gentlemanly than that author’s usual style of 
writing. Be he, however, who he will, it is quite 
evident, as sturdy old Samuel Johnson would say, 
that ‘the dog is a whig,’ or, at all events, he is no 
tory. Pray let me know, by bearer, the hour you 
have fixed upon for leaving this pandemonium. I 
should like to see you before you go, either at 
your ‘ Caravanserai’ or here.—Ever yours, Byron. 
To W. Webster, Esq., Long’s Hotel, Bond 
Street.” 


WE learn that ‘“‘ Johannes Norman,” whose 
powerful novel, Zl Statsraadstaburetten, was 
noticed in the ACADEMY two years ago, has just 
published another novel, entitled Fritz Randel, 
which, like the former work, deals largely with 
the political life of Christiania. 


THE first meeting of the 131st Session of the 
Society of Arts will be held on Wednesday, 
November 19, when the opening address will be 
delivered by Sir F. Abel. The following papers 
(among others) will be read during the session: 
—‘*The International Health Exhibition,” by 
Dr. George Buchanan ; ‘‘ Electric Lighting in 
America,” by Mr. W. H. Preece ; ‘‘ Education at 
the International Health Exhibition,” by Mr. 
J. G. Fitch; ‘“‘The Musical Scales of Various 
Nations,” by Mr. A. J. Ellis; ‘‘The Painless 
Extinction of Life in the Lower Animals,” by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson; ‘Marine Biological 
Laboratories,” by Prof. E. Ray Lankester; 
‘*The Influence of Civilisation Lag Eyesight,” 
by Dr. R. Brudenell Carter ; ‘“‘ The Evolution of 
Machines,” by Prof. H. S. Hele Shaw. The 
first course of Cantor lectures will be on ‘The 
Use of Coal Gas,” by Mr. Harold B. Dixon; 
the second course wlll be on ‘‘ Climate, and its 
Relation to Health,” by Dr. G. V. Poore; the 
third course will be on ‘The Distribution of 
Electricity,” by Prof. George Forbes; the fourth 
course will be on ‘ Artists’ Colours,” by Mr. 
J. M. Thomson; the fifth course will on 
‘Carving and Furniture,” by Mr. J. Hunger- 
ford Pollen; the sixth course will be on 
‘‘ Photography and the Spectroscope,” by Capt. 
W. de W. Abney; the seventh and concluding 


course will be on ‘‘The Manufacture of Toilet 
Soaps,” by Dr. C. R. Alder Wright, 
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THE paragraph last week announcing the 
new hte Carols, by Mrs. Sean, 
describes Mr. Redhead, in error, as the composer 
of the Old Old Story; this should have been 
The Story of the Cross. 


Correction.—In Mr. C. J. Lyall’s review of 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Biographical Essays in the 
AcApDEMY of last week, p. 298, col. 1., 1. 50, for 
“ Russia” read ‘‘ Persia.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ANSWER TO ‘‘ RETROSPECT.” 
(See AcapEmy, yp. 305.) 

Fiasx dead, a warning boom 
From throats of Mars ; 

Clouds ped, from rolling gloom 
Leap forth the stars ; 

Day pales, fair Cynthia goes 
With silver shoon ; 

Night fails, dawn blushes—grows 
‘To golden noon. ’ 


Life’s endless, deathless chain 
By Death’s hand wrought ! 
Bursts from dark gates of pain 

Our brightest thought. 


So Psyche, Venus’ thrall, 
Weeps her lost Love, 

Till Love who conquers all 
Takes her above— 


True tale of eld, though breathed 
With half a sigh, 

‘* We die that we may live, 
Not live to die.”’ 


H. Rix. 
London: Nov. 10, 1884. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF, FAWCETT. 


THE news of Prof. Fawcett’s death last week 
has awakened throughout the country no com- 
mon feelings of regret. Few public men, after 
engaging as keenly as he did in political strife, 
have passed away amid such genuine manifesta- 
tions of affectionate mourning. His life deserved 
this tribute of admiration from his countrymen, 
for he spent it wholly in their service. His 
influence was ever exerted in favour of increas- 
ing liberty ; ‘to him it is in no small measure 
owing that more sound and generous opinions 
have prevailed on social questions ; and, though 
a man of political ambition, he was never 
tempted by any thought of personal advance- 
ment to abandon his convictions, or to modify 
their expression. The mere amount of his work 
is a source of wonder when we remember that it 
was accomplished in a life of fifty years, half of 
which was spent in blindness. Deprived of 
sight at the entrance of his public career, he 
faced the calamity with indomitable courage, 
and with such success that one forgot in reading 
his books, and in listening to his speeches, that 
he had not all the advantages of other men. 
The accident which caused his blindness 
occurred in 1858, when he was twenty-five 
years of age. Two years before he had 
uated seventh wrangler, and had been 
elected to a fellowship in his college, Trinity 
Hall; and at the time of the accident he was 
looking about for a constituency. He was then 
known, it is said, as a man who took an interest 
in everything ; and some of his friends seem to 
have thought that by dispersing his powers he 
would never do himself justice. We doubt 
whether with a man of Prof. Fawcett’s energy 
there was ever any real danger. At any rate, 
necessity forced him to shape out a definite and 
restricted course; and he turned his whole 
strength towards social and political questions. 
The labour agitation then filled everybody’s 
mind, and Prof. Fawcett lent his powerful 
aid to the workmen at a time when they 


the Bradford meeting of the Social Science 
Association in 1859, where Lord Brougham 
had been talking a good deal of nonsense 
about workmen’s conspiracies, he was bold 
enough to speak of strikes as likely to lead 
to co-partnerships between employers and 
employed, and to become thereby a means of 
social amelioration. It is interesting to find in 
another P ge which he read at the same meet- 
ing (‘On the Protection of Labour against 
Immigration”) that he approved of the im- 
position of a tax upon the Chinese in Australia. 
Shortly afterwards he became acquainted with 
John Stuart Mill, who may be said to have 
been his chief teacher throughout life; and in 
1863 appeared his Manual of Political Economy, 
based upon Mill’s larger work. In the same 
year he was appointed Professor of Political 
Economy at Cambridge; and in 1865, after 
having made several unsuccessful attempts 
elsewhere, he entered Parliament as member 
for Brighton. This seat he lost in 1874; but 
a few months later he found another in 
Hackney, which he retained until his death. 
From the first he took a prominent part in 
debate. He soon gained the reputation of a 
man of great ability, scrupulously careful of 
his independence, incapable of giving way on a 
matter of principle, and thoroughly in earnest. 
Not a little of the esteem felt for him in the 
House of Commons was due to his high sense 
of his duties and responsibility as one of its 
members. He did not conceal the fact that his 
speeches were as carefully prepared as his 
lectures and his books. The same thorough- 
ness appeared in all his work. One can trace 
it, for instance, in the successive editions of his 
Political Economy. Of the third edition he 
states that it ‘‘has been so carefully revised 
that there is scarcely a page in which some 
improvement has not been introduced.” And 
the sixth edition, published this year, shows 
the same scrupulous care. Nor did his mind 
remain stationary. True, he underwent no 
profound change ; he remained to the end the 
same thoroughgoing Radical, who never let 
slip an occasion, not even in his book on 
Pauperism, of protesting against hereditary 
legislators. But he himself recognised that in 
his opinions there had been movement. 

In his speech against the policy of imposing 
restrictions on women which are not imposed 
on men, he said :— 


‘**T should be the last to accuse any man of incon- 
sistency. We all, probably, in some period of 
our lives have changed our opinions. [Mr. Mun- 
della: Hear, hear!] Oh, I quite understand that 
cheer. When I came into the House, when I was 
younger and perhaps more enthusiastic than I am 
now, I was more in favour of legislative inter- 
ference. But is it to be supposed that anyone 
coming into this House when still young is to 
learn nothing from experience ?”’ 


There is no question that his enthusiasm had 
abated somewhat. But it speaks much for his 
nature that even when he came more and more 
to believe that people can be improved only by 
being made to improve themselves, ;,his sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate was never deadened. 
He was not driven into the extreme of thinking 
that the State is powerless to improve the con- 
dition of the people. He never lost his hope 
that a permanent advance in the labourer’s 
condition would be the result of improved edu- 
cation, nor did he hesitate in his belief that 
national education was impossible without State 
intervention. He was as far as possible from 
being a mere doctrinaire. From this he was 
saved by an intense eagerness, visible in every 
chapter of his books, to understand in its actual 
working our social and industrial life. The 
public had come to trust him as a man of prac- 
tical judgment, when it approved so heartily 
his appointment in 1880 as Postmaster-Genceral. 





had fewer friends than they now have. At 


were formed of him. He showed that he had 
administrative as well as critical power, and the 
changes which were introduced under his direc- 
tion, the establishment of the parcel post and 
of postal orders, and the new devices for the 
encouragement of thrift among the people, 
mark the most active period in the history of 
the office. 

We have spoken only of his public career. 
In private life he exhibited the same moral 
strength, and the same sturdy resolve to share 
in the interests and pursuits of other men. A 
true impression of his unfailing energy, of his 
power of work, and of his physical courage, 
could be given only by details which are im- 
possible here. Some day, we hope, the story 
of his life will be told in full. It is a story 
which his countrymen will long remember, and 
will use as an example, worth many sermons, 
to show what seemingly impossible difficulties 
a brave man can surmount. 


Mr. JoHN OcTAVIAN BLEwITT, the secretar 
of the Royal Literary Fund from 1839 until 
his death, was born at 9 St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate, in the City of London, October 3, 
1810. His father, John Edwards Blewett, a 
Cornishman by birth, was then a merchant in 
the city ; but, in 1827, he became the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Plymouth, a 
town with which he was already connected by 
marriage. Mr. Octavian Blewitt was at one 
time intended for the Church, at another for 
surgery; but he never fully qualified for 
either profession. He was for some time tutor 
in classics to the son of Sir James Clark, the 
eminent physician. At a later period he was 
engaged at the British Museum in the art of 
cataloguing books; and in 1837 he drew up the 
catalogue of Sir Thomas Western’s library. 
His tirst work was the Panorama of Torquay 
(1832), a sketch of the attractive district lying 
between the Dart and the Teign. As he hi 
travelled much in Italy, his services were 
secured for the compilation of the red guide- 
books of Albemarle Street. He was the author 
of Murray's Handbook for Central Italy, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1843, and 
the second in 1850, and of the J/andbook for 
Southern Italy (1853), and he was in part 
responsible for the same publisher’s Handbook 
for the East. Mr. Blewitt edited for twenty- 
nine years the ‘“‘ newspaper side” of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, and he contributed numerous 
articles to the columns of Fraser’s Magazine 
and St. Paul’s Magazine. His position made 
him intimately acquainted with the calamities 
of authors; andthe contents of the vast ledgers 
of the Literary Fund, which are sedulously 
kept from the eyes of the prying public, had 
in the course of years become part of his 
system. He seemed to his friends to be frail 
in body; but he lived into his seventy-fifth 
year, dying at 133 Elgin Crescent, November 4. 
His widow, Ann Roper, the second daughter 
of David E. Williams, is the author of a graceful 
fairy tale, 7'he Rose and the Lily, how they 
became the Emblems of England and France 
(1877), the last work containing an illustration 
by Cruikshank. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the November Antiquary, Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley'’s third paper on the ‘‘ History and 
Development of the House” is a very good 
one. The bed-room is treated of; and we have 
several very interesting interiors in which beds 
form a principal feature. We think, however, 
that we have seen more than one of these 
engravings before. It is to be regretted that 
some of the elaborately carved beds of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries have 
not been reproduced in full detail. When such 





He more than fulfilled the expectations that 


precious articles fall into the hands of furniture 
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dealers, they are but too often broken up and 
made into “ antique” sideboards. Mr. Round 
. concludes his valuable series of papers on the 
Tower Guards. There are but few labourers 
at work on the history of our great Civil 
War—one of the most important events, if 
we consider its remote consequences in the 
annals of Europe. We trust that Mr, 
Round will pursue his researches, and that 
his writings will be untainted with partisan- 
ship. Mr. R. 8. Ferguson contributes a very 
interesting paper on the ‘‘ Formation of the 
English Palate.” The amount of well-directed 
research which it has taken to produce this 
short article must have been very great. We 
can find nothing to say in favour of Mr. Clapton 
Rolfe’s second paper on ‘“‘The Numerical Prin- 
ciples of'Ancient Gothic Art.” Mr. C. Staniland 

ake continues his learned essay on ‘‘ The 
Nevills of Raby and their Alliances.”” Genea- 
logical work could hardly be done in a better 
manner, 

From the Revista Contemporanea of Sep- 
tember 30 we learn that the tendency of the 
speeches at the opening of the law sessions was 
against undue centralisation, and in favour of 
admitting the best provisions of the Foral 
legislation into the new Spanish code. In the 
October number Dias Perez has one of his in- 
structive chapters on the libraries of Spain, 
showing both the advance made in the last 
fifty years and the actual deficiencies compared 
with other countries. D. Miguel Sanchez has 
greater success in his criticism on Montana’s 
one-sided work, Nueva Luz y Juicio verdadero 
sobre Felipe II., than in his answer to Senor 
Moraita’s University discourse on Egyptology. 
In the former, amid much that is just, it is 
curious to mark how distasteful Philip’s regalism 
is to modern ultramontanism; in the latter, 
neither critic nor criticised seem acquainted 
with recent discoveries in Egyptology. Seiior 
Jordano y Morera concludes his ‘ Natural 
Curiosities and Social Character of the United 
States,” a work which may take rank with 
Amice’s lively books of travel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ENGLISH GOETHE SOCIETY. 
Owens College, Manchester : Nov. 5, 1884. 
In the AcADEMY of October 18, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lyster threw out a suggestion, which, 
though it has hitherto provoked no public com- 
ment, may prove to be one of importance. The 
extreme difficulty of finding a publisher for liter- 
ary investigations adapted neither to the school 








nor to the magazine has long been the test 
obstacle to the scientific ay of Miesabare in 
England. It has not merely forced almost all 
production to take a needlessly popular or a 
needlessly elementary form, but has immensely 
restric it in absolute amount. The only 
remedy yet discovered for this lies in a com- 
bination of scholars by which they become their 
own public, and subscribe the cost of their own 
productions. In Germany, where the difficulty 
is far less because the scholarly public is 
immensely larger, this remedy has been far 
more extensively used. I need not allude to 
what, e.g., the Stuttgart Literarischer Verein, 
the Germania, or Haupt’s Zeitschrift have done 
for older German literature, and other well- 
known reviews for English or Romance litera- 
ture—to'go no further—or for the special study 
of such single writers as Shakspere, Dante, 
Moliére, and Goethe. In England, the German 
Museum and the Foreign Quarterly did good 
work in their day; but our present literary 
societies, though numerous enough, are ail 
devoted primarily to English literature. There 
are, however, among us a large and growing 
number of persons whose interest in foreign 
literature is not precisely that of amateurs ; and 
the time appears -to have come when they 
should unite, as the Anglicists have long ago 
united, to undertake a more systematic study 
of their department than has hitherto in 
England been possible. 

As one step in this direction, it is proposed to 
attempt the formation of an English Goethe 
Society. The principal work of the society 
would be embodied in (1) a journal, quarterly 
or otherwise, devoted mainly to original in- 
vestigations, discussions, and short reviews, 
somewhat on the model of the Goethe Jahrbuch, 
which, though still in its infancy, has already 
wonaname, It is suggested that the society 
might (2) undertake the publication of a suries 
of scholarly editions and translations of particu- 
lar works of Goethe—a department in which Mr. 
Morshead’s aust at present stands aliaost 
alone. 

All practical steps must, of course, dejyend 
upon the amount of support which this pro- 
posal receives, C. H. Herrorp. 








SIR JOHN KINGSTON JAMES’S “‘ TASSO.” 
Nov. 1, 1484, 
May I venture to suggest two or thiree slight 
alterations in the very clever eclectic cento 
compiled, but so neatly and ha) moniously 
adapted, by Mr. James Innes Minchin in his 
review of Sir J. Kingston James’s translation 
of Tasso, and which is, perhaps, as perfect a 
rendering of the Cosi trapassa verse as the 
English language will allow. For 
‘* So passeth in the passing of a day 
Of mortal life the verdure and the bloom, 
Nor will returning sunshine of the Muy 
The leaf reopen, or the flower relutse. 
Gather the rose, then, in the morning ray, 
*Ere the day’s calm be overcast by gloom ; 
Gather the rose of Love, and love the while, 
In loving one may bask in Love’s sweet 
smile ’’— 
as he suggests, I would read 
‘“So passeth in the — of a day 
f mortal life the verdure and the bloom, 
Nor will the sunshine of returning May 
The leaf reopen or the flower relume. 
Gather the rose, then, in the morning ray, 
’Ere that day’s light be overcast by gloom ; 
Gather the rose of Love, and love the while, 
Tn loving we may bask in Love’s sweet smile.” 
Sir J. Kingston James’s translation is, how- 
ever, very graceful. C. D. E. F. 


Trieste : St. Guy’s Day, 1834. 
Mr. Minchin’s review of Sir John K. Jamess 





Tasso in your pages (No. 652) reminded me 
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that I also had translated this test stanza 
(canto xvi., 15), with a host of others, when 
preparing for Camoens. I offer my version to 
you dade as a specimen of utter literalism :— 


“ — ing in a single day, 
Of human tite the flower and fair young green ; 
Nor, albeit April shall return alway, 
Shall th or flower of life again be seen. 
Cull we the rose of Love in Morn’s array 
This day; for soon ’twill lose its dewy sheen : 
Cull we the rose of Love ; love we, while we 
Loving, with equal love beloved can be.” 


In the days of Spenser and Fairfax, translators 
were not leatioular but I wonder at a scholar 
like Wiffen neglecting, in the sixth line, the 
double entendre of seren, serenity and the night- 
dew (on the rose). One of the reasons for 
decrying literalism probably is that it takes 
far too much trouble and demands far too much 
knowledge. Wherewith I make my bow. 
RIcHARD F. BuRTON. 


PS.—Curious that Mr. Minchin (p. 284) finds 
fault with “‘ send” for “‘to send,” ignoring that 
the ellipsis was freely used by the Eliza- 
bethans. So Spenser (sonnet xi.) :— 

‘¢ To force me live, and will not let me dy.”’ 
The only fault of Sir John K. James’s ‘‘ send” 
is that he has placed it too far from ‘‘ He 
wished.” 








PROF. JOWETT’S LATIN. 
Pendleton: Nov. 3, 1864. 

The AcADEMY of October 25 contains, on 
. 271, an interesting extract from Prof. 
owett’s ina’ tion speech. The tone is ex- 
cellent, and the style strikes me as fresh and 
pleasant ; but I seem to find some tenses, &c., 
wrong, and venture to submit them to the j ‘_ 
ment of your readers:—Sedentem should 
sedere; magis(profuerit), plus; (si) videretur, 
videbatur ; sentiant, sentirent ; desperent, despe- 
rarent ; (haud scio an) fuisset, fuerit ; perductu- 
rus esset, perduceret ; (qui) scripserint, scripserunt ; 
abripuerit, abripuit. Perhaps, too, erat (autem) 
and (wnus) erat should be /wit. 

Perducturus esset was probably intended to 
express ‘‘a person likely to complete”; but 
would it not mean rather ‘‘a _— always on 
the verge of completing”? If so, when used 
after fastidiosior quam, it i exactly the 
wrong meaning. NRY J. Rosy. 








BEN JONSON’S SONG ‘‘ TO CELIA.” 
London :Nov. 10, 1884. 

With regard to the supposed basis of Ben 
Jonson’s ‘To Celia,” may I point out that it 
must be very doubtful whether Jonson had ever 
read so obscure a writer as Philostratus. But in 
that age the Greek Anthology was well known. 
The translations by Sir Thomas More, Shakspere, 
and Herrick, to s only of Englishmen, suffi- 
ciently prove this. Now the epigram in the 
Anthology which is the most like Jonson’s 
is that of Agathias (v. 261 in the Palatine 
edition, ¢lul uty od girAdowos), who, no doubt, 
flourished long after Philostratus, but at the 
same time the germs of the idea are to be found 
in the epigrams of Meleager, numbered v. 136 
and 171. Now Meleager’s date is given 
approximately at B.c. 60. Compare too the 
epigram of Leontius, v. 295. The epigram of 
Agathias may be freely rendered thus : 


“‘T am no drunkard, but if thou 
Would’st have me filled with wine, 
Do thou first sip with thy red lip, 
And I will pledge with mine. 


For if thou do but lightly touch 
The cup that passes round, 

*Twill give me pain if I restrain 
And am a recreant found. 


The goblet holds the kiss thou gav’st, 
And ferries it to me, 

It is its place to tell the grace 
That it hath gained from thee.’’ 


J. WILLIAMS. 








KING ARTHUR. 

London: Nov. 10, 1834. 
Prof. Sayce misrepresents my argument. I 
do not say that a legendary Arthur in Scotland 
proves the existence of an historical Arthur 
there; but I do say that the origin of the 
legendary Arthur of Scotland has to be 
accounted for, and that an historical Northern 
Arthur is a more probable origin of the legend- 
ary Northern Arthur than an importation of 
Arthurian legends to which historical conditions 
would have been in the highest degree inimical. 

J. 8S. Sruarr-GLennieE. 








‘‘ HEINE’S PROSA.”’ 
King’s College, London: Nov. 8, 1884. 

While duly acknowledging the commendatory 
tone in which my edition of Heine's Prosa has 
been noticed in the current number of the 
ACADEMY, I must ask your kind permission to 
reply to the principal strictures brought for- 
ward by your contributor. 

In the first instance, I am charged with 
having over ‘‘one of the capital facts of 
Heine’s life, by not telling the cause of his 
change of religion,” which omission is attri- 
buted to my unwillingness ‘“‘to discuss and 
make prominent” that topic. If your con- 
tributor will refer to p. xviii. of my ‘‘ Life of 
Heine,” he will find that I have devoted a long 
passage to his change of religion, distinctly 
and fully explaining the cause of his formal 
acceptance of the Christian faith, and express- 
ing, at the same time, my opinion that 
Protestantism was the creed with which he was 
most in sympathy. 

Your contributor asserts that my ‘‘ sugges- 
tions are sometimes downright misleading,” 
and he quotes in proof of it my explanation of 
the expression Profaxen. It almost seems to 
me absurd to wrangle about a word which, 
properly speaking, is no word at all. I said in 
my notes ‘‘ that the word was coined perhaps in 
imitation of Prorector, &c.,’’ and I do not see 
how it can be proved that Heine ‘‘ evidently 
aimed at the professors.” It may be that he 
had no special class of persons at all in his mind 
in using that unmeaning word; and, after all, 
it really signifies very little what Heine meaat 
with his joke; but when your contributor 
asserts that the expression wol/bestallte Univer- 
sitiitspedelle should be rendered by ‘‘ well-fed 
University beadles,” I see myself compelled tu 
declare positively that the only possible and 
correct translation of it is ‘‘duly appointed, 
&e.”’ This is, in fact, so obvious, that Sinte 
comment is unnecessary. Your contributor 
further asserts that I exaggerate the difficulty of 
translating Heine. Allow me to add that I 
rather agree with the opinion of another con- 
tributor of your paper who, some time ago, 
declared that Heine is well-nigh untranslatable. 
At any rate there is only one translator who 
has hitherto succeeded in producing an elegant 
and accurate version of some of Heine’s prose 
writings. I need hardly add, I think, that I 
am alluding to Mr. John Snodgrass. 

C. A. BucHHEIM. 








‘*TUPPENCE”’ AS A TOUCHSTONE. 
Trieste : Nov. 2, 1884. 


Could you kindly find space for a few lines on 
a purely personal matter which is causing me 





much trouble? A box full of circulars, giving 


details about my forthcoming version of the 
“Arabian Nights,” was sent to a friend in 
London with directions to stamp and post the 
contents. The envelopes having been inad- 
vertently closed by my secretary, the box was 
stopped by the Custom House, and transmitted 
to the Post Office, where it was found to 
contain circulars not letters ; and thus all were 
forwarded without prepayment. The pleasant 
result is that one gentleman writes on the 
circular which he returns, ‘‘ When you send 
your trash again put one postage stamp on.” 
Another gentleman, who, I regret to say, signs 
himself ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel,” gives me excel- 
lent advice about prepayment ona torn envelope 
(gratuitously insulting), includes the 2d. stamp 
and sends his missive under an official cover 
‘**On Her Majesty’s Service.” The idea of a 
French or an Austrian colonel lowering himself 
so very low! Have these gentlemen lost all 
respect for themselves (and others), because they 
can no longer be called to account for their 
conduct, more majorum? I certainly never 
imagined ‘‘tuppence’’ to be so cunning a 
touchstone for detecting the difference between 
gold and dross; nor do I the less regret that 
circumstance, and no fault of mine, has placed 
in my hand the spear of Ithuriel in the shape 
of the said ‘ tuppence.” 


RIcHARD F, Burron. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpbay, Nov. 17, 7.30 p.m. Education: “ Untrained 
Minds,” by Mr. W. Bell. 
4p.m. Asiatic: ‘The Bearings of the Seedy of 
the Bantu Languages on the Aryan Family of Lan- 
posses,” by the Rev. T. W. Kolbe; and “ Buddhist 
ns near Sambhur,” by Surg.-Major Hendley. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy : ** Anatomy—the Fore- 
arm and Hand,” by Prof. John Marshall. 
DAY, Novy. 18, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: President’s 
Address, by Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘ Electric Lighting for 
Steamships,” by Mr. A. Jamieson. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 19,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ana- 
tomy—the Neck, Head, and Face,” by Prof. John 
Marshall. 

8 p.m. Geological: ‘Note on the resemblance 
of the Upper Molar Teeth of an Eocene Mammal 
[Sone Lemoine) to those of Tritylodon,” by 
Sir Richard Owen; ‘ On the Discovery in one of the 
Bone-caves of Cresswell C of a portion of the 
Oper Jaw of Elephas primigenius, containing, in 
situ, the first and second Milk-molars (right side),” 
by Mr. A. T. Metcalfe; ‘ Notes on the Remains of 

lephas primigenius from the Cresswell Bone-cave,” 

Richard Owen; and * On the Stratigraphical 

Positions of the Trigoniae of the Lower Jurassic 
Beds of North Oxfordshire and Adjacent Districts,” 
by Mr. E. A. Walford. 

8 p.m. South Place Institute, Finsbury: ‘ In- 
stinct,” by Mr 8. B. J. Skertchly. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 20, 8 p.m. Linnean: ‘* Remarks on 
Cinchona Ledgeriana as a Species,” by Mr. E. M. 
Holmes ;_‘* Notes on the Habits of Hymenoptera,” 
by Mr. H. Rott; and “ Botani Notes from 
peouins to Tonglo and Sundukphoo,” by Mr. 

C. B. Clarke. 


Sp.m. Chemical: ‘Some New Paraffins,” b 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Bomanji Sorabji; *‘ Additive 
and Condensative Compounds of Di-ketones with 
Ketones,” by Dr. F. R. Japp and Dr. N. H. Miller; 
“ A New Method of determining the Vapour Pres- 
sures of Solids and Liquids,’ by Dr. W. Ramsay 
and Mr. Sydney Young; “The Action cf the 
Halogens on the Salts of Trimethylsulphine,” b 
Dr. L. Dobbin and Dr. Orme Masson; *‘ The Sul- 
Pe ates of Potassium and Lithium,” y ! Mr. Spencer 

. Pickering; ‘‘ Researches on the Application of 
Iron Sulphate in Agriculture,” by Dr, A. B. 
Griffiths. 

8 p.m. Historical: ‘‘'The Commercial Treaty 
between England and France in 1786,” by Mr. Oscar 
Browning. 

Fripay, Nov. 21, 11.30 a.m and 2.30 p.m. British 

“Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss Helen 

oe. 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘The Neo-Keltic Verb 
Substantive,” by Dr. Whitley Stokes. 

‘ p.m. ry’ Academy: ‘ Anatomy — the 

Figure,” by Prot. John Marshall. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 22, 3 p,m. Physical: ‘Note on a 

Point in the Theory of Pendent Drops” and “On a 

Capillary Multiplier,” by Mr. A, M. Worthington. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 


Die homerische Odyssee in der urspriinglichen 
Sprachform wiederhergestellt. By A. Fick. 
(Gottingen: Peppmiiller.) 

Tus is one of the most important works on 
the Homeric Poems that have appeared since 
the famous Prolegomena of Wolf. Compara- 
tive philology has for some time past been 
asserting its nght to sit in judgment on the 
language of Homer, and in this way to deter- 
mine the age and composition of the Z/iad and 
Odyssey. Among living comparative phil- 
ologists there is none more illustrious or keen- 
sighted than Prof. Fick, and we have therefore 
every reason to be grateful that he has come 
forward to solve some of those problems in 
which Greek scholars ought to take a peculiar 
interest. His unrivalled knowledge of the 
ancient Greek dialects, moreover, specially fits 
him for such a task. 

In a suplemental volume to Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrage Prof. Fick undertakes not only to 
trace the growth of our present Odyssey, but 
even to restore the text of the older poems 
out of which it has grown. He accepts the 
general results of Kirchhoff’s acute analysis of 
the poem, and seeks to show how strikingly it 
is confirmed by the linguistic evidence. A 
large part of the Odyssey, he believes, can be 
reclothed with but little difficulty in its 
original Acolic dress. 

That the epic poetry which lies in the 
background of our present Homer was com- 
posed by Aeolic poets and rhapsodists in the 
Aeolic dialect Fick, in common with other 
scientific philologists, holds to be an undoubted 
fact. The Aeolisms still embedded in the 
text, the ease with which whole passages can 
be rendered into Aeolic, the frequent use of 
the digamma, the localities among which the 
scenes of the Jliad are laid, the traditions 
which make Smyrna the birthplace of Homer, 
all admit of but one conclusion. Epic verse 
was originally a creation of Aeolis, and was 
not remodelled by [onian minstrels until after 
the Ionian conquest of Smyrna. What other 
writers have supposed to be traces of Old 
Tonic Fick would make Aeolic, and thus ex- 
plain the apparent inconsistency that, whereas 
the language of the “ Ionicised ’ Homer is on 
the whole the new Ionic of the age of Hérod- 
otos, it presents us here and there with forms 
which belong to a much earlier epoch. 

Fick’s chief test for determining the older 
Aeolic parts of the poem is the facility and 
“‘ naturalness” with which the Ionic forms 
they contain may be turned into Aeolic ones. 
In some cases either metre or phonology 
absolutely requires the substitution ; in other 
cases they lend themselves readily to it. To 
prove that the test is no illusory one, Fick 
actually restores the whole of what he con- 
siders the Aeolic text of the primitive Odyssey, 
and points out that it not only forms a con- 
nected and consistent story, but also omits 
those portions of the poem which Kirchhoff 
has decided to be later accretions. 

But Fick does not stop here. He next 
endeavours to discover the actual author to 
whom the non-Aeolic parts of the Odyssey, 
as well as its ‘‘ Ionisation,” are due; and his 
endeavour seems to me to have been suc- 
cessful. The scholiast on Pindar tells us 
that the Homerid clans were followed by 





rhapsodists who could no longer trace their 
descent from an eponymous Homer, and that 
among these the most eminent were the school 
of Kynaithos, ‘‘who composed many epics, 
and introduced them into the poetry of 
Homer.” Kynaithos, he further tells us, on 
the authority of Hippostratos, was the author 
of the Homeric hymn to Apollo, and “first 
rhapsodied the Homeric poems at Syrakuse 
during the sixty-ninth Olympiad,” that is 
500 B.c. 

The accuracy of this account is verified by 
Fick’s examination of the hymn in question, 
from which it results that the author of the 
hymn must have also been the author of the 
Ionic portions of the Odyssey, and have had 
some special connexion with Syrakuse. The 
author of the Ionic portions of the Odyssey, 
and, in fact, the redactor of the whole poem, 
must consequently have been Kynaithos. 
Fick is, however, troubled by the date 
assigned to the latter. He accepts the story 
of the recension of Homer made for the 
library of Peisistratos, and is consequently 
obliged to attribute the Atticisms with which 
our Jiiad and Odyssey are strewn to a period 
half a century earlier than the age of the 
Khian rhapsodist. But, as Mr. Monro has 
pointed out in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the story of the Homeric recension of Peisis- 
tratos is destitute of foundation, and the 
utmost that can be inferred from the late 
traditions which attribute the arrangement of 
Homeric recitation at Athens sometimes to 
Solon, sometimes to Peisistratus, and some- 
times to Hipparkhos, is that Homer was 
recited there in the sixth century before our 
era. Following the lead of Prof. Paley, I 
have tried to show that the Atticisms of the 
dliad and Odyssey presuppose the age of 
Perikles, and not that of Peisistratos. More- 
over, the ignorance of any old MSS. of the 
poems on the part of the Alexandrine critics 
is difficult to be otherwise accounted for. 
The facts pointed out by Wackernagel merely 
show that the poems were first written down 
before the introduction of the Eukleidean 
alphabet at Athens. 

Rejecting, then, the legend of the recension 
of Peisistratos, we find that everything fits 
exactly into its place. The date assigned to 
Kynaithos is not only the one required, but is 
also curiously confirmed by the political 
events of the period. The Ionic revolt had 
just broken out. For the first time the 
Ionians were united in common action; a 
national spirit was aroused in them, and the 
name ‘‘ Ionian’? was one of which they felt 
they might be proud. The hymn to Apollo is 
just what might have been expected from the 
circumstances of the time. Then came what 
Thukydidés calls the ‘‘disasters” of the 
Persian conquest, which put an end to the old 
festival in Délos, and made the very title of 
‘Tonian” one of contempt. There is no 
other period, either before or afterwards, 
which would so well explain the origin and 
meaning of the hymn. 

There is yet another fact which confirms 
the date ascribed to Kynaithos. The verses 
of Pindar which gave occasion to the scholiast 
to mention Kynaithos, imply that the Homerid 
rhapsodists were contemporaries of the author. 
Pindar uses the present tense; the Homerids 
even now ‘‘ begin” their rhapsodised verses 
with an invocgtion to Zeus. Since the 





scholiast regards the Homerids as the pre- 
decessors of Kynaithos, the latter must neces- 
sarily have been considered by him as the 
contemporary of Pindar. 

I have but little space left to speak of 
Fick’s success in restoring the original Acolic 
text of Homer. Here and there it is im- 
possible to follow him, as when in the opening 
of the first book he admits lines which con- 
tain the forms wafev and Aios éoze; but, on 
the whole, it cannot be denied that he has 
made out a strong case. Controversy will 
doubtless be excited by his contention that 
what has hitherto been usually regarded as 
Old Ionic is really, for the most part, Aeolic. 
Here much will depend on the period at 
which we suppose the digamma to have been 
lost in the Ionic dialect. If Fick is right in 
the early date to which he would attribute it 
—and it is difficult to resist his arguments— 
those who, like myself, have believed that a 
stratum of Old Ionic survived in Homer, will 
have to admit that they were wrong. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOMA PLANT. 
Tiibingen : Nov. 9, 1884. 

Prof. M. Miuller’s letter in the ACADEMY for 
October 25, calls the attention of your readers 
to the Soma, and to the arrangements recently 
made for searching after this plant in the 
region of the Hindu-Kush. Being interested 
in the matter, I beg you will allow me space 
for a few words which the occasion seems to 
demand. 

The learned scholar takes the opportunity of 
supplying an omission in my papers on the 
Soma (translated by Mr. Charles James Lyall, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Assam) 
by pointing out a passage of a certain Tiki, 
that is, a commentary on another commentary, 
published by himself thirty years ago, which 
contains what Prof. Miiller declares to be the 
oldest scientific description of the Soma. 

I did not, indeed, remember the passage re- 
ferred to; but if it had been in my mind I 
should scarcely have mentioned it. The verses 
in question are stated to be taken from the 
Ayurveda, the exact age of which Prof. Miiller 
says he cannot vouch for, but doubts whether 
any scientific description of an earlier date 
could be found. 

The Ayurveda, however, as Prof. Miiller was 
not perhaps aware in the year 1855, but now, 
at any rate, knows as well as I, is not the title 
of a definite book, but the designation of the 
whole science of medicine, or rather, the 
medical literature. The expression used, “it is 
said in the Ayurveda,” is equivalent to “it is 
said ina medical book.” Thus no conjecture 
as to the date of the passage quoted is, on this 
ground, admissible. The wording, however, 
of the passage, sounds exactly like that of the 
descriptions of plants which we are accustomed 
to find in books of later, and even the latest 
date, especially in the so-called Nighaunts, 
treatises containing the names of drugs, and 
enumerating their supposed effects. The 
definition of the Soma, for instance, as ¢leshmale, 
is based on the customary medical system. It 
states, however, not that the Soma destroys 

hlegm, but, on the contrary, produces phlegm. 
ft is my opinion, moreover, that the verses 
cited contain an actual error, which is, perhaps, 
to be ascribed to the author of the Tiki. The 
Soma plant is said to be vamant, a word which 
can only be translated, as by Prof. Miiller, “it 
produces vomiting.” Now there is, in the first 
place, no instance of an adjective vamana, only 
vamanam, “an emetic,” an abbreviation for 
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vamana-dravyam, is current. Secondly, it is 
not to be supposed that the Soma, or its prin- 
cipal substitute in later times, should have 
caused vomiting. I conjecture that the correct 
reading was pavani, by which word an effect of 
the Soma plant is defined, fur instance, in the 
Rajanighantu 3, 88. 

I consider it improbable, then, that an early 
date can be assigned to this description. It 
follows that the plant here intended is not the 
Vedic Soma for which we are seeking, but the 
Soma of later times which we know (that is the 
Sarcostemma acidum), correctly described as 
bearing no leaves. 

These two verses, therefore, must not serve 
as a guide to the botanists of the Afghan 
Frontier Delimitation Commission. I am, in- 
deed, still inclined to believe that the genuine 
original Soma, which will perhaps be discovered 
in the highlands beside the Oxus, will bear 
great resemblance to this, its later substitute. 

Dr. G. Watt opposes my conjecture most 
emphatically in ‘‘A Note upon Dr. Roth’s 
Suggestion regarding the Soma Plant,” dated 
Simla, August 20, 1884. 

Dr. Watt (according to Prof. Miiller the 

test living authority on the flora of the 
indu-Kush) rejects the idea that the Soma 
must be a succulent plant, full of sweet sap. 
He would be much more inclined to regard the 
plant as one of the Compositae or Umbelliferae, 
which have from time immemorial afforded 
most of the prized products of the Afghan- 
Persian region. Dr. Watt even goes so far as 
to say there does not seem to be any evidence 
that the prized liquor was not a decoction. 

I am sorry not to be able to conform my 
views to those of the distinguished botanist. 
The Aryans no more drank a decoction of the 
Soma plant than they drank tea or coffee. 
It wout be, indeed, a disgrace to the inter- 
preters of the Veda and Avesta if Dr. Watt 
were right. Since this is not the place to 
enter into details, I will call attention to one 
place in the Atharva-veda, 5, 29, 12. The 
wish is there expressed to a convalescent, that 
all the flesh which his disease has stripped off 
may be replaced on his body; ‘‘ that his limbs 
may increase in roundness; that he may grow 
plump like the shoot (an’gu) of the Soma.” 

I trust that the Botanists of the Afghan 
Frontier Commission will not be di.erted from 
directing their attention to other plants than 
the Compositae and Umbelliferae, and in parti- 
cular that they will not bring us home, as Soma, 
the Asa foetida, which there obtrudes itself 
upon one’s notice, or any other Ferula. 

R. Rotu. 








ENGLISH ILLUSTRATIONS OF LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 
Oxford: Oct. 22, 1884, 


The following derivations of some obscure 
tin words—which, so far as I know, have not 
before been suggested—have occurred to me in 
reading Skeat’s Htymological English Dictionary. 
1. As English parch stands to pierce (and 
Greek oxéarw to oxdddw, Etyma Graeca, p. 114), 
the sun parching the earth by piercing it with 
rays, so Latin dreo ‘‘am dry ” to Sanskrit 
as “to throw,” dreo thus properly meaning 
«am pelted,” and standing to a transitive form 
“rio as pateo to *patio (seen in patior ‘‘ suffer, 
lie open to”), or pudeo ‘am abashed, crushed ” 
to polio “‘ rub” (Greek owodéw ‘* beat’’). 

2. As English throat (the pipe through which 
moisture flows) stands to stream, so Latin guttur 
“throat” to gutta “ drop.” 

3. As English blunt to blent ‘“mixt, con- 
fused ” so Latin hebes “blunt” to habeo 

hold, confine,” and hedera (ivy) ‘ holding, 
Clasping.”” 

3: As English fusting to the adjective fust 
bound,” so Latin jéjanus (a reduplicated form) 
to Sanskrit yw “to bind.” 





5. From a root salt ‘‘ to cut,” which appears 
in Welsh hollt ‘‘a slit,” come Latin saltus ‘‘a 
cutting in a wood” (cf. English grove, from the 
verb grave ‘‘to cut”), later ‘‘ brick” (cf. English 
brick from break), littus ‘“‘shore” (cf. English 
shore from shear), and littera ‘“‘a letter cut on 
—_—S ne ggg ieieasdh 

6. English s - meant originall 
mark,” of. Check témos ‘* place,” from aim 
‘* strike”’ ; Latin Jocus ‘‘ place” (for *slocus), is 
akin to Gothic slahan ‘‘strike,” English slay, 
sledge-hammer, slog (at cricket), The root 
is srekv, whence with inserted ¢ come strepo 
“‘make a noise by striking” and stloppus 
“‘ noise made by striking the cheek”; and, with 
s dropped, repens ‘‘ sudden, striking.” 

7. English threat is akin to Latin ftrido 
“push, put pressure on”; Latin minae 
‘threats’ (the sense of ‘‘ battlements” is a 
figment) is from a root min ‘‘to press” 
(originally smin, Greek cuwin ‘ mattock”’), 
with the further meanings of (1) “‘ drive,” Low 
Latin minare, Italian menare, English mine ; 
(2) ‘‘rub,” Latin minuo ‘‘ grind down,” minor 
“reduced,” minus ‘‘ smooth,” Irish min 
‘*smooth, small”; (3) ‘‘cut,” English mien 
‘‘cut of a man’s face,” cf. Welsh min‘ edge, 
look” (and Latin vultws ‘‘ face,” from vello 
“cc to tear a" 

8. As English nut (originally apparently a 
prickly fruit) to nettle, so Latin nux ‘ nut,” 
to Greek visow ‘ prick,” Lithuanian neszti 
“* sting.” 

9. As English grape ‘‘ berry clutched in the 
hand ” to Italian grappare ‘‘ catch,” so Latin 
racémus ‘cluster torn off the tree” to Greek 
épeixw ‘‘to tear.” 

In the following cases the derivations of the 
Latin words have already been given, and I 
only point out the English analogies :—Cortex 
bark, Sanskrit kart split, liber bark, lambero 
tear; English bark, break ; rind, rend (the same 
word as cortex). Jocus jest, jaciothrow; English 
slang, sling. Lacerna mantle, lacer torn; Eng- 
lish shroud, shred, robe, Latin rumpo. Lacrima 
tear, ddxvw, I tear; English tart (adj.), tear 
(verb). Laevus, English slow; English /e/t, 
Latin rumpo. Liicus grove, lix light; English 
glade, glad (‘‘ bright”’). Méta goal, Sanskrit 
méthis post; English goal, Gothic valus staff 
(cf. Greek vécca _goal, ‘‘sharp-pointed stake,” 
vicow, prick). Os bone, Sanskrit as, throw; 
English pluck ‘‘heart, liver, and lights of an 
animal plucked out after kiliing.”’ Pecus cattle, 
paciscor settle; English farm, firm. 

Similar analogies to Greek words have been 
pointed out in Ltyma Graeca under adnuoviw, 
dbpéw, apiotepdss, wros, Spits, Spis, Ovpa, itds, naptds, 
B. xpaviov, Adrn, ultos, yndvs, rAEduwr, roln, TKSuBpos, 
oxantw, pbeip, xluapos. 

E. R. WHARTON. 








HARRISON’S ‘‘ BEOWULF.” 
Christ Church, Oxford: Nov. 10, 1884. 


In answer to Mr. Harrison’s letter, I can 
only repeat my statement that his renderings 
are too often incorrect and misleading. That 
he has in some instances (e.g., ecg = streit-art) 
copied Heyne’s mistakes I do not wish to deny; 
but mistakes they surely are. That he has 
added others of his own his translation of 
beado-lac by ‘‘ tilting” proves, for Heyne’s 
words, ‘‘ Kampfspiel,” &c., will not bear him 
out there. The German-English dictionary 
is not always a safe guide to the translator. 

I am sorry that Mr. Harrison should think 
that I treated his book de haut en bas. I hoped 
that I had said nothing that could offend him 
in pointing out, as was my plain duty as 
reviewer, what I take to be serious defects in 
his work. I trust the majority of those who 
have read my review will acquit me of the 
suspicion of discourtesy ; and I must, in justice 
to myself, plainly state my belief that anyone 








——$_—_. 


who makes use of Mr. Harrison’s book in its 
resent form will be slow to accuse me of 
ving spoken too hardly of its shortcomings. 
As there can be no advantage to either your 
readers, Mr. Harrison, or myself, in further 
correspondence on this head, I at least shall 
write no more upon it. Itis merely out of the 
wish to disabuse Mr. Harrison of the idea thet 
I intended to wound his feelings that I have 
ventured to trouble you so far. 
F. York PowEtt. 








MR. HENRY SWEET AND HIS EPINAL GLOSSARY. 
Cambridge: Nov. 8, 1884. 

I do not think science could gain by my 
replying once more in detail to Mr. Sweet's 
rejoinder in to-day’s ACADEMY. I cannot hope 
to convince anyone who thinks that his argu- 
ments are a sal answer to my allegations. I 
have not written for Mr. Sweet himself, but 
for scholars, and I will not do them the in- 
justice of thinking that they require any further 

elp from me in forming an opinion. 

I have not by any means exhausted, as yet, 
my list of mistakes, but I intend to publish the 
whole in pamphlet form. My original criticisms 
were made in the interest of science, and my 
subsequent letters were called forth by Mr. 
Sweet’s challenge. J. H. HEssEts. 


Trinity College, Cambridge: Nov. 4, 18%. 

In his last letter to the ACADEMY Mr. Hessels 
says that ‘‘Mr. Sweet’s friends represent him 
to Cambridge audiences ‘as one of the most 
eminent philologers in Europe, Mr. Henry 
Sweet, the well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
whose acquaintance with every branch of etymo- 
logical investigation is unsurpassed in this 
country.’” This is a quotation from an article 
on the Cambridge Modern and Mediaeval Lan- 
guages Tripos, signed with my name, and pub- 
lished in the Cambridge Review about a year 
ago. Why Mr. Hessels has adopted this mode 
of referring to it, and how far failures in the 
transcription of mediaeval Latin glosses bear 
upon distinction in philology, Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship and acquaintance with every branch 
of etymological investigation, are questions 
which I will not debate with him. I feel too 
much obliged to him for the honour which he 
has done me in considering me a friend of Mr. 
Sweet’s, and for the opportunity which he has 
given me of re-affirming, with more emphasis 
and with the advantage of greater publicity, all 
that I then said in his praise, and of assuring 
the readers of the ACADEMY that it is the well- 
considered opinion of more competent judges 
than either Mr. Hessels or myself. 

As I too am warmly interested in the progress 
of palaeographical and mediaeval Latin studies 
in this country, I regret the more, on this 
account, that their zealous champion, Mr. 
Hessels—a gentleman of undoubted indust: 
and ability—should have adopted a tone whic 
may not improbably seriously prejudice both 
him and them with many independent persons ; 
and I would entreat him to remember for the 
future that the weapons of controversy are 
effective in direct proportion to their quality of 
polish and temper. J. P. PosTGate. 





Tiibingen : Nov. 5, 1884. 

With regard to Mr. Hessels’ comments on 
my review of Prof. Wiilcker’s new edition of 
Wright’s Vocabularies (see ACADEMY, Novem- 
ber 1), I beg to state the following points :— 

1. The erroneous readings betonica for betto- 
nica, brittica for brittia, clibehti for clibecti, are 
mistakes of mine, and not found in Mr. Sweet’s 
text. 

2. Mr. Hessels is wrong in supposing that 
Sweet's text of the gloss to Crepacula must have 
territa{n]¢ with the x in square brackets because 
I print it so in a review written in German, and 
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a oy in a German paper. If Mr. Hessels 
ad not been blinded by passion, he would 
hardly have called these brackets ‘‘an addi- 
tional mystery.” Or is he really so utterly 
ignorant of the way in which square brackets 
are generally used as critical marks in Germany 
us not to see that I wished to indicate that the 
m should go out, because—as Mr. Hessels does 
me the honour to believe-—-I knew Latin enough 
to see that tabula quae a segetibus territant was 
wrong? That I did not follow Mr. Sweet’s 
plan of using square brackets to mark letters 
written over the line Mr. Hessels might have 
seen from the very list of omissions in Wiilcker’s 
text from which he quotes. There are two 
instances in it where I print the letter over 
the line as it stands in the MS., and fourteen 
more in my list of various readings, also referred 
to by Mr. Hessels. 

3. Mr. Hessels, by saying that among other 
mistakes (the italics are his) I corrected Wiilcker’s 
antedoque into antedo, makes himself guilty of 
a gross misrepresentation of my words, which 
throws a strange light on the trustworthiness 
of his assertions. I have done neither more 
nor less than mention Wilcker’s antedoque along 
with Sweet’s antedo in alist of ‘‘ Einzelabweich- 
ungen von Sweet’s Text” (p. 151 of my review), 
of which I say myself on p. 152: ‘‘ Wer hier 
im einzelnen Recht hat, wird eine neue Colla- 
tion entscheiden miissen:” If Mr. Hessels is 
not able to make out the meaning of these 
words, I shall be happy to translate them for 
him on application. 

4, Mr. Hessels winds up his attack by saying 

that Mr. Sweet, 
**by allowing . . . his unpublished book to be used 
as a means of censuring another man who has no 
access to the proof-shcets, and cannot, therefore, 
defend himself, has acted in a manner which I 
{Mr. Hessels] leave to others to characterise.’’ 


If Mr. Hessels hereby means to insinuate that my 
unfavourable review of Prof. Wiilcker’s edition of 
the Corpus Glossary is chiefly based on evidence 
furnished by Mr. Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, 
I must once more call him back to truth. The 
‘‘ censuring ”’ part of my review almost exclu- 
sively deals with Prof. Wiilcker’s notes, and 
stands in no internal connexion whatever with 
the prefixed list of omissions and differences 
of reading gathered from a comparison of Mr. 
Sweet’s text. Besides that, how the mere 
addition of such lists should have the wonderful 
effect of making one defenceless is more than 
I can understand. And if Mr. Hessels has 
such a nice conscience as to consider it dis- 
honourable (as he evidently does) to furnish 
the reviewer of a printed book with an inde- 
ndent collation of the MS. text, as Mr. Sweet 
as done me with the loan of his sheets, what 
name must he give to his own demeanour in 
attempting to slander another man’s book, 
which he has not seen, on no better evidence 
than a few scanty quotations, the correctness 
of which he has. not ascertained or tried to 
ascertain before? I have no doubt that if Mr. 
Hessels had been cool enough to think of this, 
he would have kept for himself the verdict that 
this specimen of his conduct ‘‘ is most probably 
unparalleled, and cannot but be called dis- 
graceful to the last degree.” E. SIEVERs. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


AMONG the many interesting papers in the 
November number of the Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society is one by Prof. Judd on the 
Jurassic deposits which underlie London. From 
the detailed study of a deep boring at Rich- 
mond, he shows that the Lower Greensand, if 
represented at all, is exceedingly thin; that 
the Great Oolite is present in considerable 
force; and that the oolitic beds rest upon red 
rocks, which he is disposed to refer to the 
Triassic, rather than to the Devonian, period. 





In commemoration of the recent visit of the 
British Association to Montreal, it is intended 
to found a gold medal in the McGill University, 
to be given annually to the graduating class in 
Applied Science, any surplus income to be 
expended in prizes in that faculty. Private 
subscriptions for this object to the amount of 
nearly £500 were paid or promised at Mont- 
real. The Council of the British Association 
have reported to the general committee in 
favour of making this commemoration the act 
of the association. It is proposed that the 
council be empowered to obtain a die suitable 
to the occasion, and that the treasurer should 
take the necessary steps to receive the fund 
from the Montreal Committee, and transmit it 
to the authorities of McGill College. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TuHE third volume of the Minhddj At-T€libin, 
otherwise ‘‘The Guide of Zealous Believers,” 
has recently been published by the Netherlands 
Government at Batavia. The Arabic text of 
this important manual of Mussulman juris- 
prudence according to the Rite of Chiafii, is 
now accessible in a: complete form, accompanied 
by a translation into French and copious 
annotations from the pen of L. M. C. van den 
Berg, of Batavia. We have already announced 
the publication of the two previous volumes, 


WE receive from Germany the announce- 
ment that the last part of the supple- 
ment to the Wérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 
by Dr. Sanders, will be issued very shortly. 
Germany will then possess for the first time a 
complete dictionary of her rich and constantly 
growing language, and the work will retain 
its value even after the completion of Grimm’s 
gigantic Worterbuch. 


WE have received Cuadernos I. and II. of 
the important Gramdtica de los cuatro dialectos 
literarios de la Lengua Euskara, por D. Arturo 
Campion. (Lopez: Tolosa.) The present por- 
tion comprises the introduction, and the 
phonetics of the language. The author follows 
chiefly, but not exclusively or servilely, Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte. We regret to add that the 
work is abominably printed ; some pages of our 
copy of Cuaderno I. are all but illegible. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CamBripGE Puttotocicat Socrery.—( Thursday, 
Oct. 23.) 


Pror. Skat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Mag- 
nasson read a paper on the words @ bravndom in 
Havamal, v, 2, which he regarded as synonymous 
with @ skiS3um, ‘‘ on snow-shoes.’? He urged that 
the correctness of this interpretation was demon- 
strated by the coherence which it gave to the 
passage, and it involved the conclusion that the 
Havamil was of Norwegian, and not, as Dr. 
Vigfaisson maintains, of Orcadian origin.—Mr. 
Whitelaw communicated a paper of suggestions 
on passages in the ‘‘ Oedipus Tyrannus.”’ 
Society or Brsircar eal iaaiaas 
ov. 4. 

Dr. Biren, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Birch 
described four fragments of papyrus belonging to 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, and 
kindly allowed to be exhibited by the secretary 
of the Science and Art Department,—Mr. E. A. 
Budge read some notes on Egyptian stelae, prin- 
cipally of the XVIIIth Dynasty. After noticing 
the value of funeral stelae, as throwing 
considerable light on various matters connected 
with the history of ancient Egypt, Mr. Budge 
stated that those about which he at the present 
time submitted notes belonged to the XVIIIth 
and XIXth Dynasties. Two had been erected 
in the memory of Next-Ames, one of which is 
dated in the fourth year of King Ai; another 
was that of Thothmes, the president of the gate- 
keepers of Memphis, now preserved in the British 





Museum; it records the names of four of the 
= of Abydos. The stela in the Louvre, the 
ast noticed, was erected to the honour of Ames- 
mes, otherwise called Kaure, or the Carian. Mr. 
Budge submitted translations of the various texts 
given on these monuments. In doing so he added 
explanations, &c., at the same time calling atten- 
tion to the most noteworthy points of interest. 


Royat Arcnazotocican Institute. — (Thursday, 
Nov. 6. 


J. T. Micktetuwarre, Ese., F.S.A., in the chair. 
The Rev, Prebendary Scarth read an account of 
the recent discoveries on the site of the Roman 
baths at Bath, illustrating his remarks by a care- 
fully-executed plan drawn to scale, showing the 
great Roman reservoir (which was found by fol- 
lowing up the original drain that carried off the 
surplus water), the great bath, and the various 
pipes and channels connected with it. As some of 
the arrangements are unusual, it was pointed out 
that at Bath, as the water was na’ y at a tem- 
perature of 116° F. it was necessary to cool it 
instead of heating it. Mr. Scarth also communi- 
cated an account of the very interesting remains 
uncovered by Pére de la Croix at D’Herbord, near 
Sanxay, not far from Poitiers. These consist of 
an entire Roman provincial watering place, with 
its temples, baths, hotels, and theatre—the whole 
covering an area of about eight acres.—Mr. W. 
Flinders Petrie then gave an account of some 
Roman antiquities discovered by himself while 
excavating at San for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The remains, which included some quite unique 
objects, consisted of various domestic and personal 
ornaments, &c., found in the cellars of several 
destroyed houses. All of the objects described 
were exhibited.—Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S8.A., 
communicated some additional notes on the sub- 
ject of Swan Marks. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at redaced pr ices (Eogravings, Chromos 
and Oleozraphs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge . 








Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 
Dobson. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Dosson has been somewhat lightly de- 
livered of a task which, by this time in the 
day, has become easy. Few new facts about 
Bewick are now likely to be unearthed. What- 
ever is securely ascertained has been reiterated 
till his best friends grow aweary of his name, 
and a little more than weary of infinite in- 
sufficient reproductions of his work. 

‘‘ The little more and how much it is; 

And the little less and what worlds away!” 
we exclaim as time after time we compare 
some print in a new book or magazine with 
its remote original. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have taken the 
substance of Mr. Dobson’s well-remembered 
articles in the Cenéury magazine, and have 
managed (with a little material more) to make 
a surprisingly stout little volume. The book, s0 
far as they are responsible for it, is hardly for 
the right ‘‘book-lover.” It is printed on 
chalky, unpleasant paper, machine cut, and 
inartistically bound. Last and worst, it is not 
sewn, but held together with nasty wire 
‘fixings.’ Had I the divine ire of Mr. 
Ruskin, or the unassailable leisure of Charles 
Lamb, I might demonstrate how that to this 
new-fangled, detestable manner of binding 
books we owe it that our affairs as a nation 
are “upon so low a foot.” In this place I 
cannot suitably do more than give a hint of 
such an opinion. ; 

Having exercised, in prefatory grumbling, 
an English privilege, there remains little for a 
reviewer but to praise. Mr. Dobson has not 


By Austin 
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been less careful because his scheme required 
him to be brief. 

“To have written too little on a subject,” he 
says, ‘‘is scarcely a fault, nay, in this particular 
instance it may almost be claimed as a merit. 
Few men have suffered as much as Thomas 
Bewick from that kind of admiration in which 
enthusiasm plays a far larger part than juds- 
ment. Over most of his earlier work, and over 
all his inferior work, oblivion, without accusation 
of blindness, might eee ngs OM scatter 
her poppy’; and the plain-spoken philosopher 
of Gateshead, who had no desire ‘to feed the 
whimsies of the bibliomanists,’ would have 
heartily concurred in any such arrangement. 
What is most durable in Bewick, as it appears to 
those who prize him judiciously, is Bewick him- 
self—always provided that Bewick himself 
is attainable. Since he first restored it in 
England a hundred years ago, the art of wood- 
engraving has considerably progressed. As an 
engraver — and simple, many, including 
some of his pupils, have rivalled him in 
mechanical dexterity of line and mere manipu- 
lative skill. But as an artist and naturalist, 
copying nature with that loving awe which 
fears to do her wrong by the slightest deviation 
from the truth; as a humourist and satirist, 
criticising life with the clear vision of indepen- 
dent common sense, his gifts are distinctly 
‘non-transferable.’ They are at their best in 
his best work; and it is on his best work that I 
have most willingly lingered in these pages, 
frankly neglecting his less individual efforts.” 

No one but the sturdy old artist himself 
could have given an account so racy and vivid 
as that of the late published Memoir; but 
that memoir, as our author reminds us, was 
occupied, at least as much with the moral 
reflexions of Bewick Senior as it was with the 
record of his life. Among writers of to-day 
probably none so well as Mr. Dobson could 
have blended the happy faculty of a narrator 
with the caution of a historian who is one of 
many. He is scrupulously careful, but never 
dull. The familiar story is pleasantly 
told. Quoted passages, whether from the 
Memoir or elsewhere, are selected with 
admirable judgment. The freshest and most 
delightful of these is that which relates how 
Bewick, acting, it must be allowed, under the 
strongest possible provocation, from the lips of 
an unknown unique ‘‘ compound of loveliness, 
health, and agility,” snatched once a kiss, 
and how (in sackcloth and ashes) he went 
sorrowing southwards because he might hope 
to see her no more. Bewick’s reputation for 
gallantry, likethat of Wordsworth’s for ebriety, 
rests upon a single instance. It would have 
been a thousand pities if the record had been 
lost of an encounter which disclosed in the 
putative ‘father of English wood engraving ” 
so tender a trait. 

The book before us is excellent so far 
as it is biographical, and, for the rest, we 
find hardly anything to say which has the 
full flavour of a criticism, and shall be happy 
if what remarks we can offer are not smartly 
discounted as cavils. 

The Birds and the Quadrupeds can take 
care of themselves, and Mr. Dobson, when 
his pen is busy in describing or in pointing 
their merits, may fairly be left to himself. 
The subject of the Fables, however, is some- 
what obscure, and Mr. Dobson may claim 
the merit of having been the first to directly 
attempt to dispel that obscurity. For the 
convenience of some who may be less well up 
in “ Bewick” bibliography than Mr. Dobson, 


we here tabulate the result of a comparison of 
his book with Jackson and Chatto’s History, 
with Mr. Thompson’s Life of Bewick, and with 
published remarks of Mr. W. J. Linton. 

1722. Croxall’s Fables. [This book, which 
in 1775 was in its tenth edition, needs 
only to be mentioned as having furnished 
Bewick with something more than a hint of 
his own designs. There is a discussion, not 
likely to be settled at once, as to whether the 
cuts in this volume were made upon wood, or 
upon “ metal in imitation of wood.” On this 
point I would only remind Mr. Dobson of the 
enormous number of impressions (I am afraid 
to trust my memory) which Bewick himself, 
in the Memoir, says may be taken from a wooden 
block ; and would remark also that so far as 
Bewick’s claim to be the father of English 
woodcutting is concerned, the point seems of 
slight importance. The artist who can cut 
metal in ‘‘ imitation” of wood can cut wood. | 

1772. | Moral Instructions of a Father to 

1775. ) his Son, &c., to which is added a 
number of “Select Fables.” [1775 marks 
the date of the third edition. Mr. Dobson 
says nothing of a second edition. | 

1776. Select Fables. [Whether any of 
the cuts in this book, or the two preceding, 
were by Bewick is a vexed question. Jane 
Bewick told Mr. Pearson that they were. 
But Jane Bewick was eighty years old when, in 
1867, she made this assertion. Bewick himself 
(v.Jackson’s Hist.of Wood Engraving) ‘always 
denied that any of them was of his engraving.” 
In this “ very rare’”’ volume of 1776 are four- 
teen cuts larger and better than the other cuts 
in the same book. These are repeated in the 
volume of 1784, and these are certainly by 
Bewick. For the rest it is hard to decide. | 

1779. Gay’s§ lables; cuts by Bewick. 

1784. Select Yables; do. do. 

1818. Aesop’s Fables; do. do. 
[Produced under Bewick’s direction, but 
both drawing and engraving almost entirely 
by pupils—Harvey, and possibly Nesbit (v. 
Wood Engraving, W.J. Linton). Mr. Dobson 
exhausts, without setting at rest, the dis- 
cussion about the water-colour drawings of 
Robert Johnson, which are stated by Jackson 
to have been made for the Fables. | 

1820. Select Fables. A vamped-up com- 
pilation of Emerson Charnley. Mr. Linton 
has exposed its pretensions in the pages of 
the Acapemy. 

1871. 

1878. } Select Fables, 

1882. 
brought out in various degrees of duxe by 
Mr. Edwin Pearson. [Mr. Linton falls foul 
of these publications also. Mr. Thompson, it 
may be remarked, finds something in their 
favour. | 

Perhaps Mr. Dobson, excellent in narrative, 
and careful in research, is least successful in 
exposition. His explanation of the difference 
between ‘‘facsimile’’ in wood-engraving and 
‘‘white line” is hardly sufficiently clear. 
Nor is the example to which the reader is 
referred (the yellow-hammer, p. 100) the best 
which might have been chosen. The beak and 
head of that bird are defined by a black line, and 
the leading lines of the wattled fence are all 
“left” (black) not drawn (white). In fact 
this cut, though mainly in white line, was not 
executed so consistently with this principle as 





many that might have been chosen. The 





‘“‘ Egret,” which is given at p. 102, is a far 
more effective as well as consistent example. 
The “Chillingham Bull” (p. 89) or the 
“‘Tail-piece to the Missel-thrush”’ (p. 121) 
might well have been instanced. The engraver 
upon wood, when not working in mere 
facsimile, isin the position of a man with a 
piece of chalk and a blackboard. In the case 
of this latter the line of art, the line which 
the thought “follows hard upon,” is a white 
line. Having a white crayon and a black 
surface he naturally draws white upon black, 
just as when conditions are reversed, as with 
the copper engraver, he naturally draws black 
upon white. By infinite labour of circum- 
vention he may whiten the whole surface of 
his board till only the lines of his pons asinorum, 
untouched by the chalk, are “left” black, 
but this is not an intelligent plan. The matter 
is one of the simplest, yet one of the hardest to 
make clear to the simple. To anyone who 
undertakes the task we would recommend, as 
specially excellent illustrations, two cuts from 
the quadrupeds. ‘‘The Harier” (sic) and 
the ‘‘ Newfoundland Dog.’ In one every 
stroke is in white line, not excepting the 
outline and lettering of the collar. The 
other is in white line also, with only this 
difference, that the collar and its inscription 
are cut in relief. The pupil may be abandoned 
as hopeless who, comparing these two dogs 
and their collars, cannot apprehend the dis- 
tinction it is desired to point. 

Mr. Dobson writes pleasantly of the pupils 
of Bewick, of Branston and Clennel, Harvey, 
Nesbit, and Jackson. ‘To his account of 
Clennel, he is able to add a couple of the 
poor insane man’s helpless and hopeless poems. 
As to these he remarks (for whomsoever it 
may concern), that to attach any undue im- 
portance to them would be absurd. Mr. 
Dobson speaks disrespectfully, and perhaps 
rashly, of William Harvey’s celebrated cut 
after Haydons ‘ Dentatus,”—‘‘Its manifest 
and misguided rivalry of copper-plate makes it 
impossible to praise it as highly as its exceed- 
ingly skilful technique would seem to 
warrant. As a work upon wood it must be 
regarded as more ingenious than admirable.” 
Mr. W. J. Linton, to whom Mr. Dobson’s 
work is dedicated, more exactly appraises the 
same work, ‘‘ Though confused and otherwise 
faulty in style, too much in imitation of 
copper-plate, (it) may yet be spoken of as the 
most daring and, in some respects, most success- 
ful engraving ever attempted in wood.’ (The 
italics are our own). 

In the final sentence of the book, some 
little-known pupils of Bewick, ‘Isaac 
Nicholson, Anderson, Edward Willis, and the 
rest,” are dismissed without a word. Of one 
of these, Anderson, who made the cuts (I 
think for William Bulmer) in a sumptuous 
issue of ‘Grove Hill,” a poem, we are curious 
to learn something more. 

Ernest Raprorp. 








ART BOOKS. 


Nouvelles Recherches sur Saint Servais. Par G. 
Kurth. (Liége.) The only Christian inscrip- 
tion anterior to the eighth century hithe 

known was the epitaph of 8S. Bavo, composed 
by 8S. Livinus in the seventh century. The 
learned professor of history at the University 
of Liége has unearthed, in the Gesta antiquiora 
of Heriger of Maastricht, eight lines of the 
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epitaph of St. Servais, other portions of which 
appear to be worked up in the ninth and tenth 
chapters of that compilation. The aim of the 
present pamphlet is to prove that this epitaph 
was that inscribed on the sarcophagus into 
which the relics of St. Servais were translated 
by St. Monulph in the sixth century, and that 
it was, in all probability, composed by Fortu- 
natus of Poitiers. Some of our readers may, 

rhaps, be inclined to restore the entire epi- 
taph from the fragments here brought together. 


Mettlacher Museum. Deutsches Steinzeug bis 
zum Ende des 18 Jahrhunderts beschrieben von 
F. Jaennicke. (Mainz.) A carefully-written 
descriptive catalogue of 165 specimens of stone- 
ware, forming the collection of Mr. René Boch, 
of the firm of Villeroy & Boch at Mettlach. 
These specimens are classed as follows :—Sieg- 
burg ware, 35; Raeren, 31; Frechen, 8; Nas- 
sau, 78; Saxon, 4; and Creussen, 9. Each 
section is preceded by a short account of the 
history of the manufacture in each locality ; 
that of the Nassau potteries is especially worthy 
of notice. Sixty-three of the more interesting 
specimens are reproduced by photo-lithography. 
The volume is elegantly printed, and will be 
welcomed by all those who take an interest in 
the history of stoneware. 


Bruges et ses environs. By W. H. James Weale. 
Fourth Edition. (Bruges.) We heartily wel- 
come the appearance of a new edition of this 
tried and proved little work. It is much to be 
regretted that so few students of mediaeval 
archives and local history have taken the 
public into their confidence as Mr. Weale has 
done. The writer of guide-books is so seldom 
a really accurate student himself, knows usually 
so little of the ins and outs of his subject, and 
can therefore be nothing more than an ill- 
instructed broker for the wares of others. Mr. 
Weale, on the contrary, knows every nook and 
corner in the town through which he under- 
takes to conduct the purchaser of his book. 
He knows who did each piece of work, and 
what restorer destroyed it. The third edition 
of the guide, which likewise lies before us, was 
printed on stout paper with a large margin ; 
the new edition is on thin paper, printed in 
larger but closer type and with little margin. 
The new volume, therefore, is not half the 
weight of the old. The prefatory matter has 
been cut out. A valuable notice upon the 
architectures, sculpture, tombstones, brasses, 
end paintings of the local school has been 
added ; while at every point, the information 
supplied is brought up to date with the 
accuracy of statement which belongs to the 
writer. A noteworthy discovery, here pub- 
lished, we believe, for the first time, is that 
John van Eyck painted and gilded six of the 
statues on the facade of the town hall, which 
were destroyed in the French Revolution. The 
payment he received for the work is duly 
noted. For mistakes or omissions it is scarcely 
worth while to search. On p. 41 it is stated 
that permission to rebuild the belfry was 
granted in 1291, whilst on the following page, 
the rebuilding is said to have commenced in 
1282. Doubtless, no contradiction is involved ; 
but we should like the apparent discrepancy 
explained in the text. The position of pictures 
in the churches is liable to change, and some 
are not now in the places they occupied when 
Mr. Weale last saw them; for example, the 
picture of the ‘‘ School of Bouts,” in the church 
of S. Jacques, has been brought out of the 
churchwardens’ room and hung at the end of 
the north aisle, the change in position being 
the result of Mr. Weale’s recommendation. A 
less fortunate change is that which has moved 
the pictures of the ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa” and that 
of ‘“‘ Duke Philip the Good,” out of one of the 
apse chapels of the cathedral into the church- 
warden’s room. The ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa ” 





(signed J. E.) is a copy of the famous picture 
in ‘‘ Ara Celi” at Rome, ascribed to the hand 
of S. Luke. The portrait bears an inscription 
stating that Philip founded the confra- 
ternity of the Seven Sorrows. Both pictures 
were the property of this confraternity. It is 
interesting to note that, for the use of the 
same confraternity, Thierry Martens printed a 
Quodlibetica in 1494, illustrated with a wood- 
cut copied from this picture of the ‘‘ Mater 
Dolorosa,” with the difference that seven swords 
are plunged into her heart. Philip’s own 
vellum copy of this book is in existence. Under 
the circumstances, it seems a pity that the two 
pictures should not continue to hang in the 
chapel of the confraternity. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


THE whole of one wall of this attractive ex- 
hibition is devoted to studies and pictures of 
Italy, by Carl Heffner. Luminous, but slight 
in colour, the three large scenes of the desolate 
Campagna glow with a weird and visiona 
light, like vivid dreams of a spectral land. 
The centre subject is the old cemetery, taken 
from a point of view which is finely selected 
not only for sentiment, but for effective com- 
position. The foreground is a richly diversified 
mass of melancholy vegetation, interspersed 
with broken columns and fragments of tombs, 
and, in the middle distance, mournful cypress 
and crumbling architecture rise against the pale 
unhealthy sky. To the left and right are two 
long pictures with ruins filing away through 
the desolate marsh. In one we see the moon, 
tinged with unwonted streaks of red and yellow, 
mirrowed in a stagnant pool, and shining with 
a clear, strange light on the ruins of Ostia; in 
the other it is the ‘“‘ Aqueduct of Claudius,” 
which stretches across the lonely plain. After 
looking at these impressive works the rest of 
the exhibition would seem of languid interest 
if it were not for a masterpiece of Prof. L. C. 
Miiller, representing players at tric-trac in a 
café at Cairo; but this is even more worthy of 
regard than they. It is realistic, but the 
realism is that of a profound student of hu- 
manity and a consummate artist. In colour 
and execution it is fairly beyond criticism. It 
is difficult to say which figure is the finest —the 
player who holds the ‘‘ man” poised in his hand, 
or the adversary who waits the event before he 
discharges the smoke from his mouth, or the 
stately brewer of the coffee. Nor are the on- 
lookers characterised with less force or painted 
with smaller power. Another picture of mark 
is Prof. J. Brandt’s ‘‘ Horse-fair in Bessarabia,”’ 
a large and somewhat confused composition un- 
pleasant and patchy in colour, but full of life 
and vigour and masterly painting. Among the 
other foreign works may be specially men- 
tioned two good examples of Seiler ; a pathetic 
early work of Frank Holl ; a creamy and pinky 
morning scene in Venice, by Clara Montalba; 
E. Sainsbury’s “‘ In the Gloaming ”’ ; and W. H. 
Bartlett’s ‘‘Cornish Drying Ground” (im- 
proved since its exhibition in the Royal 
Academy this year), are among the notice- 
able pictures by English artists. Some unim- 
portant but pleasant specimens of Corot, Dau- 
bigny, and Diaz somewhat feebly sustain the 
right of the Gallery to be called French. A 
note is also duel by two pictures of Vene- 
tian boats by R. Falkenberg, a young artist 
who seems likely to do credit to his master, 
Heffner. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THe scheme for establishing a National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh has been ad- 
vanced by one more stage. A site has been 
purchased in Queen Street at the cost of £7,500 
granted by the Treasury. A donation of 
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£20,000 is available for the erection of the 
building, which will also house the Antiquarian 
Museum ; and a further sum of £20,000 (one 
half of which comes from the same benefactor, 
and the other half from the Treasury) will be 
used for the general purposes of the scheme. 


Mr. REGINALD STUART POOLE will give a 
lecture on Saturday at the College for Men and 
Women, 29, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, on 
Arab art, for which occasion Mr. Frank Dillon 
has kindly lent some of his water-colour draw- 
ings of the domestic architecture of Cairo. 


From a note in the Times it appears that a 
cast of a copy of the Aphrodite of Praxiteles 
has been lately added to the cast gallery in the 
South Kensington Museum. The cast has been 
made from the statue in the Sala della Croce 
Greca in the Vatican, leave having been obtained 
to remove the tin drapery. There is, however, 
another statue in the Vatican which gives a 
better idea of the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. It 
is smaller in size, being about four feet high, 
but corresponds exactly in position with the 
figure of Aphrodite on the coin of Cnidos. It 
was some years ago in the Museo Chiaramonti, 
and was marked 112, but was removed by the 
late Pope. 

THE Municipal Council of Paris are consider- 
ing a project for a monument to commemorate 
the French Revolution. If the consent of the 
State is obtained, it is proposed to erect it on 
the site of the old Tuileries and to inaugurate 
it at the time of the Universal Exhibition of 
1889. The artist will be chosen by com- 
petition. 

AN exhibition of the drawings of the late 
Gustave Doré is being organised by the Cercle 
de l’Imprimerie et de la Librairie, Boulevard 
St.-Germain. The drawings for the illustrated 
works issued by Hachette & Co. will form a 
prominent feature of the collection. 


WE are requested to state that the School of 
Art Wood-Carving at the Royal Albert Hall, 
in connection with the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education, has reopened for the 
winter session with improved accommodation 
for pupils. 

MEETINGS of the committee and Council 
of the National Society for Preserving the 
Memorials of the Dead were held on October 28 
and 30 in the rooms of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute. Twenty-four members, including 
the Earls of Dartmouth and Wharncliffe and 
the Bishop of Chester as Vice-Patrons, were 
elected. Amongst the subjects discussed were 
final steps for the restoration of some brasses of 
the fourteenth century to Cheam Church; the 
preservation of monuments at Mundham and 
West Wittering; progress in the cases of re- 
placement of memorial slabs at Milford, Hants, 
and at the Church of St. Michael-in-Coslang, 
Norwich; fresh cases for consideration and 
action—At Garsden, Sir Washington’s monu- 
ment; Lambeth, St. Mary, the Pedlar’s 
window; Christchurch, Pugin brass; Totnes, 
Blackhall monument; Bishop’s Stortford, 
monuments and memorial slabs; Earl’s Colne, 
De Vere effigies ; Banstead, —— of 
registers and inscriptions; Easthope, Pewtrell 
monument; Deuxhill, Corfield monument ; 
Chetwynd, slabs, &c.; Bishop’s Cannings, 
restoration of buried slabs. It is proposed to 
give a series of lectures and drawing-room 
entertainments in aid of the society’s funds. 


ee 





THE STAGE. 
‘ROMERO AND JULIET’? AND THE COMEDY AT THE 
VAUDEVILLE. 
In London—=since all the world has taken to 
going to the theatre—every degree of intelli- 
gence, or ignorance, has to be provided for 
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by the theatrical managements. The sterling 
and the meretricious may be found almost 
equally attractive. For each there is a 
definite public, and there is a public likewise 
which on occasion encourages both. Thus 
there would be no reason whatever for sur- 
prise if a performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” 
like the present inadequate, though sufficiently 
ambitious, one at the Lyceum, proved as 
remunerative as the thoughtful and scholarly 
performance of ‘‘ Hamlet” which is afforded 
us at the Princess’s. Miss Anderson herself 
is a great, and to some extent a legitimate, 
attraction. She is an actress of refinement ; 
a lady of ‘‘decent and gracious motion,” and 
an accepted beauty. But, from the artistic, 
if not from the financial point of view, she 
is ill-advised in appearing as Juliet. Her 
temperament—-so fur as the stage reveals it— 
disqualifies her for the part. Juliet wants 
more than youth, and more than beauty, 
more than intelligence, more than good taste. 
All these, in sufficient degree, Miss Anderson 
could give her. Impulse and passion—the 
quality that moves you, stirs you, and makes 
you believe in her—are lacking to the indus- 
trious and graceful student on whom the 
burden of performing Juliet now heavity falls. 
The piece is luxuriously put upon the stage, 
and Mr. Lewis Wingfield, the fashionable 
authority for the archaeology of the theatre, 
has done his part well. Mrs. Stirling gives 
to the present representation—as she did to 
that which Mr. Irving directed—the im- 
measurable aid of her appearance as the nurse. 
Such a nurse our generation has not seen, and 
no generation from Shakspere’s day to this 
can have seen a better. The French have a 
word which expresses one characteristic of 
the old gossip’s nature better than any term 
I can think of as its English equivalent. 
Elle est trés ‘‘ coulante’’—she is amiably irre- 
pressible, perhaps; she flows for ever, and 
flows genially. So much for her bearing. 
Then the whole appearance of our veteran 
comedian—Mrs. Stirling’s make-up, her car- 
riage, her gesture, her pause, her testiness, her 
senile fondness—to see her is to really have 
an illumination upon the Shaksperian text, 
which several of her comrades do something 
to obscure. Mr. Terriss plays Romeo. There 
are-some who will prefer his Romeo to Mr. 
Irving’s, and it is, of course, younger looking, 
and, on the surface, more appropriate. But 
to find any subtle spirit of poetry in Mr. 
Terriss is a task beyond my capacity. He is 
a manly, matter-of-fact actor, apparently 
sound of lung and limb. Perhaps he may 
scarcely be Romeo, though he works with a 
will. Yet, with an adequate Juliet, Mr 
Terriss might be accepted—thcre is much 
that one can find sufficient with an adequate 
Juliet. But a Juliet who really satisfies you 
is the rarest thing at the theatre. Even Miss 
Ellen Terry did not quite satisfy you. For 
myself, twice, only, in my life, have I seen a 
Juliet. Nearly twenty years ago, Malle. Stella 
Colas; six or eight years ago, Miss Neilson. 
Both of them looked the part as well as felt 
it. Malle. Stella Colas was a blonde cendrée— 
a blonde with fire. Miss Neilson was a rich 
and glowing brunette, wrong therefore, in 
appearance to those who—taking it much too 
literally—see a blonde only in the line— 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows. 


Miss Neilson was, perhaps, the better, but 


both were admirable Juliets. Very elaborate 
art neither possessed, but temperament—and 
one must almost call it genius—came to save 
them. Of the non-essentials, but the service- 
able aids, many were missing to both of them ; 
but the essentials were there. Miss Ander- 
son as Juliet has all the serviceable aids. The 
essentials are absent. 

Mr. H. A. Jones’s somewhat sombre comedy, 
‘*‘Saints and Sinners,” though produced now 
several weeks ago, is still, I fancy, in the 
comparatively early days of a long career. 
It demands notice, not alone because it affords 
the opportunity of some very good acting, but 
because it has a measure of originality and a 
measure of boldness. It deals with the 
troubles of a provincial Dissenting Minister, 
the characters of the different members of 
‘the church worshipping” in his particular 
chapel, and the love affairs of his daughter, 
who was really a very nice girl in intention, 
but one who found the chapel and its society 
distinctly slow, and longed to get away from 
it—to make a plunge into some strange 
waters or draw a full breath of some freer air 
—‘‘to do something exciting, and not quite 
respectable.” At first sight, the theme—the 
theme of the Dissenting Minister and his 
people—would seem to be not very promising. 
Religious hypocrisy, or religious tyranny, has 
been put so often into a book and on the 
theatre. To name only a very few instances, 
and these of unequal merit, there have been 
the Chadband and Stiggins of Dickens, the 
people of Zhe Serious Family, and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s grotesque and uncharitable insist- 
ance upon the mere ugliness and sordidness 
of Dissent in Salem Chapel. And then 
there have been the really learned studies 
of George Eliot—the studies that, just be- 
cause they were profound, were not exag- 
gerated—Svlas Marner and Felix It. 
Clearly Mr. Jones was venturing upon diffi- 
cult ground. One or two amiable corre- 
spondents, easily satisfied, have discovered 
great depth and originality of treatment in 
Mr. Jones’s play. We cannot all of us dis- 
cover that, but due recognition must certainly 
be given to the justice of his pictures in their 
main lines. Most of them are more sketches 
than elaborate portraits. But as sketches 
they are true and fairly balanced. They 
reveal to us genuine character, the evil and 
the good. Nearly every ‘‘Saint” in the 
dissenting vestry has something of the 
‘Sinner’; nearly every Sinner, something 
of the Saint. So the general lesson is one of 
tolerance. And, in a particular instance, the 
sketch becomes a finished portrait. The 
humble dissenting Minister is a character of 
great consistency, and he is a fresher as well 
as a more elaborate study than the dishonest 
Deacon. And this character is played by 
Mr. Thorne with well-considered judgment, 
and with touching art. But if we cannot see 
that Mr. Joncs has unearthed an uncommon 
amount of fresh material, he has used with 
truly skilful effect the material to his hand. 
If he has not presented us in abundance with 
novel characters, he has placed his characters 
in novel and very strong situations. The 
scene in the vestry, when the Deacon is about 
to go into the chapel and announce the 
Minister’s vicarious disgrace, and the Minister 
rushes forward to precede him, and announces 
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strong scene indeed—one of the most impres 
sive I have noticed in latter-day play-writing 
—and Mr. Thorne does absolute justice to it. 
He is well supported, too, by Mr. Neville and 
Mr. Mackintosh, and fairly by Miss Cissy 
Grahame. 

Earlier in theJplay there is another scene 
conceived with a true sense of stage effect, 
and written—some of it at least—with great 
power, and that is the scene in the wicked 
lover’s rooms at Torquay, where the erring 
heroine struggles with her love for Capt. 
Fanshawe and her old affection for her father. 
I do not say it is ill acted. On the contrary, 
it is well acted. But, like the scene in the 
vestry, which obtains more complete justice, 
it is one of the strongest scenes in modern 
comedy. In it an artist like Mrs. Kendal 
would have produced a magical effect, and it 
is a scene worthy of her. Miss Grahame, 
who is graceful and intelligent, makes a very 
considerable effect; but the piece permits of 
a yet greater. Altogether this character of 
Letty—the Minister’s daughter—is second 
only in importance to that of the Minister 
himself. It is not only long, but very varied. 
It has great compass—gocs high in the treble, 
deep in the bass. It affords a rich oppor- 
tunity. Iam speaking of it, of course, as a 
character for acting; not as a character in 
literature. For as far as that goes, at bottom, 
it is but an ordinary person placed in great 
situations and subjected to ‘passionate 
extremes””—it is not an exceptional person 
who meets the great situations in her own 
way and to whom the passionate extremes 
come only as they come to a firm will and 
anoriginal mind. Letty is effective, but in the 
main conventional. A few touches of dialogue 
and action in the rooms at Torquay suggest the 
hope of something else, but in the main the 
quality of her love is ordinary, her remorse 
traditional. She has gone away with her 
lover, who promised to marry her. He has 
not married her, and her position is an awk- 
ward one. But instead of feeling—as surely 
it is not too much to say that many a fine- 
spirited girl might feel under such circum- 
stances—that her greatest wrong was to have 
abandoned her father and to have so pro- 
foundly wounded him, she is occupied chiefly 
with her greatest misfortune—she has run 
away from home and the people will know of 
it. The people will know of it—what will 
the people say of it? Mrs. Grundy, always! 

We must: suffer Mr. Jones to present us 
with one conventional character, however—a 
conventional character is after all a popular 
and a very effective one—but, praising him 
so much as he may fairly be praised, for the 
genuine interest he has given to his work, 
some minor improbabilities in the last act 
must be pointed out. If ‘‘the church wor- 
shipping ’’ at Bethel had really been so weak 
or so narrow-minded as to dismiss their 
minister because of his daughter’s disgrace, 
it is doubtful whether they would ever have 
had either the generosity or the courage to 
summon him back. One is glad to see him 
restored to a modest prosperity ; but I for my 
part would have had him receive ‘‘a call” to 
some other ‘‘ sphere of usefulness.” Again, 
the dishonest Deacon, now discovered to be 
a rogue, has no business to seck, wholly by 
accident, refuge in this particular cottage of 





it himself with dignity and pathos, is a very 


i his ex-minister. One has watched the sim- 
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plicity and kindness of the Minister already 
through four acts, and it was not necessary 
to put him to the test through an improbable 
device, to see that even in presence of an 
old enemy his charity would not have failed. 
Of course it would not. That is among the 
things one can take for granted. These 
smaller blemishes detract but little, however, 
from the merits of a remarkable play. 
Frepertck WEpMOoRE. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. MAckEnzte’s ‘Rose of Sharon ’”’ was per- 
formed at the first concert of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, on Friday evening, November 7. 
The composer conducted his work, and again 
achieved a brilliant success. The fourth section 
has been shortened, and the epilogue, we are 
glad to say, withdrawn, but further application 
of the pruning-knife is desirable; and we 
hope Mr. Mackenzie will not hesitate to sacri- 
fice one or two more numbers, and thus remove 
from his oratorio its only fault, viz., its length. 
A second hearing of the grand chain of choruses 
in the second section, and of the ‘‘Sleep”’ scena, 
only strengthens our admiration of the com- 
poser’s genius. The ‘‘ Rose of Sharon”’ is the 
tinest English oratorio yet written, and pro- 
bably will remain so until Mr. Mackenzie 
favours us with a second. The performance on 
Friday was not altogether satisfactory. Miss 
Nevada, owing to indisposition, was unable to 
do full justice to herself, and in the choral parts 
there were evident signs of insufficient rehearsal. 
Miss Hilda Wilson took the contralto part, and 
was most successful. Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, 
and Thorndike were the other vocalists, and 
they sang, as at Norwich, with great effect. 
Mr. Fountain Meen presided at the organ. 
The hall was quite filled, and the audience gave 
enthusiastic tokens of approval. We are glad 
to hear that the oratorio will be performed under 
the composer’s direction at the Crystal Palace, 
in lieu of the ‘‘ Redemption,” on November 22. 

Herr Barth was the pianist at the Palace 
concert last Saturday, and he gave a 
masterly rendering of Brahms’ Second Con- 
certo in B flat (Op. 83); the immense diffi- 
culties were overcome with the greatest ease, 
and besides, his conception of the whole work 
was remarkably clear and intelligent. We 
spoke about this interesting and clever com- 
position when it was produced, two years ago, 
by M. O. Beringer. The programme included 
two short novelties: the tirst a graceful Minuet 
from Massenet’s new opera ‘‘ Manon,’’ and the 
second a pleasing ‘‘Serenade Hongroise”’ by 
Joneiéres, «© young French composer, who has 
written symphonies, overtures, concertos, &c., 
but whose name is unknown in England. 
Mdme. Trebelli was the vocalist. 

The first of the Albert Hall Choral Society’s 
concerts was given last Monday evening. More 
than two years have passed since Wagner’s 
last and, in some respects, greatest music- 
drama, ‘‘ Parsifal,” was produced at Bay- 
reuth. The mysterious al impressive scenes 
we witnessed there are still fresh in our 
memory, and we went to the Albert Hall with 
grave misgivings. For it was not the drama 
we were to see, but only to hear the music, or, 
to speak correctly, part of the music, for some 
long cuts were made. Our disappointinent, 
however, was less than we had anticipated ; to 
speak frankly, we were much interested. But 
while listening to the choral music at the end 
of the Ist act, we saw in our mind’s eye the 
great hall of Montsalvat Castle, the solemn 
procession of knights, the shrine enclosing the 
Grail ; so in the second act we could picture to 
ourselves the magic gardens of Klingsor, and 
in the last act call up the woods and meadows 





glowing with beauty, and the solemn entry of 
Parsifal into the Monsalvat hall, ing with 
him the holy spear, the source of life and com- 
fort. But the vast majority of the audience 
had probably not been to Bayreuth, and we 
fear that to them a very great portion of the 
music must have appeared uninteresting and 
even unintelligible. We admire Mr. Barnby’s 
enterprise and energy in trying to let London 
music lovers catch a glimpse of the glories 
of ‘‘ Parsifal”’; but it was a faint, or rather 
false, one, and we fear that those who 
went to scoff at Wagner came away in the 
same spirit. For there was music, but no 
drama; and in ‘‘ Parsifal” the former is only 
one of several factors in the work, and, to our 
thinking, not the most important. The 
‘* Mystery” of Parsifal must be given as at 
Bayreuth, or it loses power and meaning ; the 
long passages sung, or rather declaimed, by 
Kundry, Gurnemanz and Amfortas on the con- 
cert platform are, like the prophet’s valley of 
dry bones, soulless. We have spoken about 
the cuts made; the heart of the piece—the 
action and scenery—being torn away from it, it 
would be foolish to complain of smaller injuries; 
nay, under the circumstances, even further 
curtailment would have been acceptable. Why 
did not Mr. Barnby give only selections—say the 
Vorspiel, the close of the first act, the Flower 
maidens’ chorus, the Meadow music, and the 
Funeral March? From Wagner’s standpoint, 
the result could not have been entirely satis- 
factory ; but the public would have had its 
curiosity whetted, and a serious endeavour might 
possibly have been made to break down the 
barriers of prejudice, and allow us in London 
to hear a work which breathes the true spirit 
of Christianity; and in which, as Dr. F, 
Hueffer reminds us in his excellent analysis of 
Parsifal, specially published for the Alkert 
Hall performances, there was found nothing to 
offend the clergymen of various denominations 
who witnessed the performances at Bayreuth. 
We must speak briefly of the performance 
last Monday at the Albert Hall. It will be 
unnecessary to say anything about the three 
principals, Fraulein Malten, Herr Gudehus, and 
Herr Scaria; two years ago we wrote about 
their fine singing and acting at Bayreuth. Herr 
Schuegraf was fairly good as Amfortas, and 
Mr. H. Pyatt sang very well most of the dis- 
mal Titurel music. We may further mention, 
specially, the singing of the Flower Maiden 
of the first group, Mrs. Hutchinson; and the 
first knight, Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Barnby’s 
chorus did full justice to the concerted music ; 
and the flower scene, considering its great diffi- 
culties, was fairly well given. The Vorspiel, 
and a great part of the first act, were admirably 
rendered by the orchestra ; but some of the per- 
formance afterwards was rough, and the players 
occasionally lost their place in Wagner’s intri- 
cate musical maze. The members of the band, 
and even the conductor, were scarcely to blame 
for this: Mr. Barnby and his orchestra evi- 
dently did their best to ensure a good perform- 
ance, but in London it is impossible to obtain 
the many long rehearsals which were necessary 
when “ Parsifal”’ was produced in Germany. 
The work will be repeated this afternoon, and 
the music will probably go much better. There 
was avery large attendance on Monday evening. 
The third and last Richter concert was held 
on Tuesday evening. The programme was a 
popular one: it included three vocal Wagner 
pieces, two sung by Mr. Lloyd and one by Mr. F. 
King, and the Ninth Symphony. All the per- 
formances were excellent, although Mr. ing 
was not in good voice. The hall was crowded. 
The choral Symphony is now an attraction ; not 
so very long ago it was considered incomprehen- 
sible. How times have changed! The summer 
series of nine concerts is announced to commence 
on April 20, 1885. J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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